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24. Merchant of Venice (5)—Catharine and Petruchio. 
25. Rule a Wife and have a Wife—Love laughs at 
Locksmiths. 


« Thou'lt fix as much observance as chaste dames 
“ Can meet without a blush.” 

Mr. Young had not ease enough for Rolando, and Mr. Johnson was too 
serious for Count Montalban. Mrs. Young played Zamora in a charm- 
ing style; yet we could not but regret the necessity that compelled her 
to relinquish the sprightly Volante, which we have ever considered as 
one of her most appropriate characters. 

(5) The appearance of Mr. Cooper in any character is sufficient to en- 
sure the public against disappointment, except what those ardent spirits 
may feel, “ whose imaginations outrun all the performances of humag ge- 
nius.”’ It is not fair to contrast his Shylock with that of the late Mr, 
Cooke, whose performance of it had long been the admiration of the 
learned, and the wonder of the ignorant. Had Cooper been Cooke, it is 
certain he would not have been Cooper; and we prefer him as he is, in 
as much as saneness and sobriety are better than their opposite vices. 
But to speak of Mr. Cooper’s performance of Shylock—without compari- 
son—no one can deny that it had great merit; the passions were pow- 
erfully delineated, and the text spokea with philosophic accuracy. In 
one instance, he gave a reading, which appeared new tous. When di- 
rected by Portia to have by some surgeon at bis charge, to stop Antonio's 
wounds, he enquired, 

“ Ts it so nominated in the bond ?” 
in a manner implying suspicion, and a possibility that the notary sad 
inserted such a clause in it without his knowledge; having cast his 
eye over the paper, in part, with some degree of confidence he exclaimed, 
“ IT cannot find it—” 
and having finished the perusal, uttered with malignant assurance 
“ Tis Not in the bond.” 

Mrs. Powell played Porti2 with more than usual spirit. The celebrat- 
ed passage, 

: “ The quality of mercy is not strain’d,” &c. 
was spoken with great accuracy and feeling. Mrs. Wheatly’s face and 
figure are very pretty, and made a pleasing Yessica; but we wish she 
could be cured of the habit of continually turning her face up to the ccil- 
ing over the pit. She seems to have a settled determination not to look 
straight forward. Mr. Dickson’s Launcelot made the pit roar. The best 
part of Mr, M‘Farland’s Lorenzo was the song of “ Dulce dulce domum,” 
which he executed iy a very pleasing manner. 
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28. Coriolanus(6)—Plot and Counterplot. 


The comedy of Catharine and Petruchio brought Mr. Cooper forward 
in a character very unlike old Shylock, and which he plays with great ease 
and pleasantry. We missed Mr. Entwisle in the stammering Tailor. 

(6) Coriolanus, for the benefit of Mr. Cooper, and his last appearance, 
produced a dumper. The performance was such as might be expected 
from the cast of character ;—two or three parts well represented, and the 
rest——but leather or prunella. Though Mr. Cooper represents with great 
truth the high and swelling spirit of the patrician; though we admire 
the beauty and force of his readings, and, in all other words, the purity 
of his pronunciation; yet the ear is offended with his Coriolanus. He 
undoubtedly has his reasons for this departure from commonly receiv- 
ed opinion, and we should like to know them. That others of the per- 
formers should call it Coriolanus, Coriolanus, and sometimes blunder upon 
what is usually esteemed the proper pronunciation, Corid/a'nus, is what 
might be expected. {[t is a pity that some standard could not be fixed 
for the orthoepy of the stage, when by many the stage itself is con- 
sidered as the standard of polite pronunciation. As the honorable Tom 
Shufficton would say, not to speak it profanely, “ The present generation [of 
players] wants a new dictionary most d——nably.” 

The noble and patriotic sentiments of the play, accorded with the pop- 
ular feeling, and were received with enthusiasm. The same feelings were 
loudly expressed at the delivery of a Monody on Captain Lawrence, by Mr. 
Cooper, and a new song called The Tenth of September, by Mr. M‘Farland. 
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MONTHLY MISCELLANY, 
OF LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, REMARKABLE INCIDENTS, 
OBITUARY NOTICES, &c. &C. 
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WASHINGTON’s BIRTH-DAY, was celebrated in many places 
from which we have heard with unusual splendor. At the 
theatre in Boston an interlude was introduced, on the occa- 
sion, in which Mrs. Powe.t delivered an Ops, peculiarly 
appropriate : we are sorry to add, that a copy could not be 
obtained for publication. 

The following Ops was sung at the celebration in Charles- 
town. It is the production of Mr. H. Smau., whose poetical 
talent furnished the last year’s ode on the same occasion. 
Criticism, we hope, will not be severc in her censures; for 
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on subjects so trite and common, it is no mean praise to be 
tolerable. 


Tune—* Rule Columbia.” 


When, rapt in drear Cimmerian night, 
Co.ums14a’s reaim beheld no morn, 
She hail’d that orb’s celestial light, 
Which bade her WasnsincTon be born ; 
RosE THE HERO! THE GODLIKE HERO ROSE, 
FREEDOM TRIUMPH'D O'ER HER FOES ! 


At his blest advent, Slavery’s train 
To caves of pristine darkness fled ; 
Man dar’d be rree, and Reason’s reign 
Its genial light and influence shed ; 
' Rose THE HERO! THE GODLIKE HERO ROSE, 
FREEDOM TRIUMPH’D O'ER HER FOES! 


Let Rome display her martial host, 
And Greece her sages’ lore proclaim, 
In vain may eastern grandeur boast, 
Such matchless deeds, so bright a name. 
WHEN THE HERO, THE GODLIKE HERO, ROSE, 
FREEDOM TRIUMPH’D O'ER HER FOES ! 


Immur’d in every freeborn breast, 
While tireless Time his wheels shall roll, 
The name of WasuincTon shall rest ; 
His fame extend from “ pole to pole.” 
Fork THE HERO, THE HERO, WHEN HE ROSE, 
TRIuMPH’D o’ER CoLumBia’s FOES ! 


Great Spirit! from thy lofty height, 
Where countless Sons of Glory sit, 
Descend, array’d in robes of light, 
Whilst here thy warm disciples, met— 
Halt THE HERO! THE HERO BLESS’D, WHO ROSE, 
CoNngu’ROR OF A NATION’s FOES ! 


Though stern Oppression’s sceptred hand 
Would daunt their spirits bold and high, 
Yet firm thou seest those legions stand 
Whose fathers fought for liberty : 
STILL, NEW-ENGLAND, NEW-ENGLAND PROUDLY SHOWS 
WALLS OF FIRE TO FREEDOM'S FOES | 


While lowers around War's tempest drear, 
And sadd’ning scenes of woe increase ; 
Benev’lence joins with Freedom here, 
To win from heaven the angel peace ! 


BRIGHTEST CHERUB ! THY BLESSINGS HERE DISCLOSE 
REIGN AND TRIUMP& O'ER THY FOEs ! 


1 


DIED. 


In Weston, Massachusetts, on the 15th Feb. the reverend 
SAMUEL KENDALL, D. D. aged 60; aman highly esteemec 
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in life, and deeply lamented in death. Few characters, more 
deserving of respectful attention, have been formed and ex- 
hibited in our country. His. early years were occupied by 
laborious occupation; and obstacles insurmountable to com- 
mon minds, seemed to preclude the possibility of his obtain- 
ing the learned education to which he ardently aspired. By 
his personal efforts, however, these obstacles were removed, 
and the object of his wishes achieved. In 1782 he received 
the honors of Harvard University, and left that seat of science 
with acknowledged reputation, as a scholar and a christian. 
As the gospel ministry was his aim from the commencement 
of his studies, he paid unwearied attention to theology, and 
began to preach much sooner, than would otherwise have 
been advisable. Yet such was the abilily with which he ac- 
quitted himself, that the respectable town of Weston gave 
him an invitation to settle with them, and he was ordained 
their Pastor, Nov. 5,1783. The same energies and perse- 
vering spirit, which had prepared him for the sacred office, 
combined with a fixed and increasing attachment to the cause 
of truth and righteousness, carried him through its diversified 
and arduous duties, with acceptance and succcss. So anie 
mated, fervent, and impressive were his public ministrations, 
and so discreet, friendly, and sincere his private intercourse, 
that whilst those “ of the contrary part had no evil to say of 
him,” the candid and serious could hardly fail to be instruct- 
ed and improved. He was at once the guide and father of 
his people. In him they always found an able champion of 
“the faith once delivered to the saints,” a strenuous advocate 
for the rights of conscience, and a zealous supporter, as well 
of civil, as of religious order. Nor were his talents and ex- 
ertions unknown to the Christian public. His praise was 
in all the churches.” As an ecclesiastical counsellor, in 
which capacity he was often employed, his influence, efficien- 
cy, and usefulness were conspicuous. His worth was exten- 
sively acknowledged. Besides the tokens of affection and es- 
teem, which he received from all his acquaintance, the high- 
est theological honor, the degree of doctor of divinity, was, in 
1810, presented him by the university in New-Haven, as:a 
voluntary and just tribute of respect for his talents and char- 
acter. Equaily estimable was he in the more retired walks 
of life. ‘The heartfelt sorrow of his numerous friends, the 
mournful dejection of a venerable parent, the agonizing grief 
of an affectionate consort, the flowing tears of a dutiful off- 
spring, jointly announce and demonstrate that his social and 
domestic virtues were of the purest description. 
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We shall never envy the honors, which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if 
we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardor to virtus and confidence to 








truth. Dr. Johnson. 
== = 
BIOGRAPHY. 
— eo ; 
HON. DAVID RITTENHOUSE, LL.D. F.R.S. 
; sailed. 


See the sage Rittenhouse, with ardenteye, * 

Lift the long tube, and pierce the starry sky: 
Clear in his view the Soving-srgeme en 

And broader splendors gild central : 

He marks what laws th’ eccentric w rs bind, 
Copies creation in his forming mind, 

And bids beneath his hand, in semblance, rise, 
With mimic orbs the labors of the skies. 

There wondering crowds with raptur’d eyes behold 
‘The spangled heavens their mystic maze unfold ; 
While each glad sage his — hall shall grace 
With all the spheres that cleave th’ etherial space. Barlow's Columbiafs 


Tus eminent and justly celebrated philosopher descended 
from ancestors who emigrated from Holland, and was born in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, April 8, 1732. The early part 
of his life was spent in agricultural employments ; and his 
plough, the fences, and even the stones of the field were mark- 
ed with figures. which denoted a talent for mathematical stud- 
ies. A delicate constitution rendering him unfit for the labors 
of husbandry, he devoted himself to the trade of a clock and 
mathematical instrument maker. In these arts he was his 
own instrtcter. | 

During his residence with his father in the country, he made 
himself master of Newton’s Principia, which he read in the 

VoL. 19. 38 
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English translation of Mr. Mott. Here also he became ac- 
quainted with fluxions, of which sublime invention he believ- 
ed himself, for some time, the first author. He did not know 
for some years afterwards, that a contest had been carried on 
between Newton and Leibnitz, for the honor of that great dis- 
covery. 

At the age of twenty-three, without education, and without 
advaniages, he became the rival of the two greatest mathe- 
maticians of Europe. In his retired situation, while working 
at his trade, he planned and executed an orrery, by which he 
represented the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, more com- 
pletely than ever before had been done. This master-piece of 
mechanism was purchased by the college of New-Jersey. A 
second was made by him, after the same model, for the use of 
the college of Philadelphia, where it has commanded, for ma- 
ny years, the admiration of the ingenious and learned. 

In 1770, he was induced, by the urgent request of some 
friends, who knew his merit, to exchange his beloved retire- 
ment for a residence in Philadelphia. In this city he contin- 
ued his employment for several years ; and his clocks had a 
high reputation, and his mathematical instruments were 
thought superior to those imported from Europe. His first 
communication to the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, 
ef which he was electéd a member, was a calculation of the 
transit of Venus, as it was to happen June 3, 1769. He was 

one of those appointed to observe it in the township of Norri- 
ton. ‘Fhis phenomenon had never been seen but twice before 
by any inhabitant of our earth, and would never be seen again 
by any person then living. The day arrived, and there was no 
cloud in the horizon ; the observers, in, silent and trembling 
anxiety, waited for the predicted moment of observation ; it 
came, and in the instant of contact between the planet and 
sun, an emotion of joy so powerful was excited im the breast 
of Mr. Rittenhouse, that he fainted. On the 9th of November 
following, he observed the transit of Mercury. An account 
of these observations was published in the transactions of the 
socicty. , 
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In 1775, he was appointed one of the commissioners for set- 
tling a territorial dispute between Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
and to his talents, moderation, and firmness was ascribed ina 
great degree its satisfactory adjustment, in 1785. He assist- 
ed in determining the western limits of Pennsylvania in 17849 
and the nerthern line of the same state in 1786. He was also 
called upon to assist in fixing the boundary line between Mase 
sachusetts and New-York, in 1787. In his excursions through 
the wilderness, he carried with him his habits of inquiry and 
observation. Nothing in our mountains, soils, rivers, and 
springs, escaped his notice. But the only records of what he 
collected are private letters, and the memories of his friends. 

In 1791, he was chosen president of the philosophical so- 
ciety, as successor to Dr. Franklin, and was annually re-elect- 
ed till his death. His unassuming dignity secured to him re- 
spect. Soon after he accepted the president’s chair he made 
to the society a donation of three hundred pounds. He held 
the office of treasurer of Pennsylvania, by an annual and unan- 
imous vote of the legislature, from 1770 to 1789. In this pe- 
riod he declined purchasing the smallest portion of the public 
debt of the state, lest his integrity should be impeached. 

In 1792, he accepted the office of director of the mint of the 
United States, but his ill state of health induced him to resign 
itin 1795. When the solitude of his study was rendered less 
agreeable by his indisposition, than informer years, he passed 
his evenings in reading or conversing with his wife and daugh- 
ters. In his last illness, which was acute and short, he retain- 
ed the usual patience and benevolence of histemper. He 
died June 26, 1796, in the 65th year of his age, in the full be- 
lief of the Christian religion, and in the anticipation of clearer 
discoveries of the perfections of God, in the eternal world. 

He was a man of extensive knowledge. Being intimately 
acquainted with the French, German, and Dutch languages, 
he derived from them the discoveries of foreign nations. His 
mind was the repository of all ages and countries. He did 
not enjoy indeed the advantages of a public education, but his 
mind was not shackled by its forms, nor interrupted in its pur- 
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suit of greater objects by the claims of subjects minute and 
trifling. 

In his political sentiments he was a republican; he was 
taught by his father to admire an elective and representative 
government: he early predicted the immense increase of 
talents and knowledge which would be infused into the Amer- 
ican mind by our republican institutions; and he anticipated 
the blessed effects of our revolution, in sowing the seeds of a 
new order of things in other parts of the world. He believed 
political as well as moral evil to be intruders into the society 
of man. In the more limited circles of private life, he com- 
manded esteem and affection. His house and manner of liv- 
ing exhibited the taste of a philosopher, the simplicity of a 
republican, and the temper of a Christian. His researches 
into natural philosophy gave him such ideas of the Divine per- 
fections, for his mind was not pre-occupied in early life with 
the fictions of ancient poets, and the vices of the heathen gods. 
But he did not confine himself to the instructions of nature ; 
he believed the Christian revelation. He observed as an ar- 
gument in favor of its truth, that the miracles of our Savior 
differed from all pretended miracles in being entirely of a be- 
nevolent nature. 

The testimony of a man possessed of so exalted an under- 
standing, outweighs the declarations of thousands. He died 
believing in a life to come, and his body was interred beneath 
his observatory near his house. He published an oration, de- 
livered before the Philosophical Society, 1775, the subject of 
which is, the history of astronomy ; and a few memoirs on 
mathematical and astronomical subjects, in the first four vol- 
umes of the transactions of the seciety. Biog. Dict. 








FORTUNE. 


It is more difficult to make a thing from no beginning 
than to make great additions to it. How much more glory 
and power are manifested in makiug the fortune of a person 
who rises from nothing, than to set another on the top of the 
wheel, who we find has already put himself in motion ‘ 
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THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 


iy A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A GENTLEMAN OF RANE 
AND TASTE TO A LADY OF QUALITY. 


— 


[Selected from La Belle Assembjee. | 
a 


LETTER XI. 


Your Ladyship expressed so much pleasure in the perusal 
of the old Knight of Normandy’s sentiments on dress, that it 
is with great alacrity I obey your injunction to apply again 
to the venerable adviser, and repeat to you the continuation 
of his hints onthe momentous subject. Grave heads may 
smile at so stately an epithet being applied to so variable a 
matter ; but a very polite nobleman has observed, “ Whatev- 
er itis worth while to do, it is worth while to do well.”— 
Hence, if it be necessary to array the human body in garments, 
it is necessary, by the laws of taste and common sense, that 
we shall not disguise nor deform it by the raiment we put on, 
but rather display and adorn its nativeMbeauties to the best 
advantage. Setting down this as an axiom, I shall not far- 
ther apologize for the deep attention I pay to these ornamental 
discussions ; but, making my bow to my Norman friend, shall 
listen to his remarks, and report them to your ladyship. 

He not only reproves the dames of his time, for the gor- 
geousness of their apparel, but also for the hours they devot- 
ed to their toilet. — 

“‘ Now-a-days,” says he, “ before these young damsels have 
combed their heads, and set their head dress in order, and 
fully attired themselves in their rich and glittering hab- 
its, the church procession is past, the masses sung, and di- 
vine service is finished.” 

Our knight then admonishes his daughters of the danger 
of seeing more faces than their own, if they bestow too many 

glances on their mirror. 

“My dear children,” continues he, “there once dwelt a 
lady so fast by the church, that she could not fail of hearing 
‘he bells ring for prayers ; but she took so much time every 
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ness until the service was more than half over. However, it 
happened one Sunday, when she had been even longer than 
usual attiring herself, the devil was permitted to present him- 
self behind her ; and seeing his visage in the looking-glass, 
it was so horrible that she lost her senses, and remained in 
that deplorable state for many years, a warning to all the vain 
women who came to behold the awful judgement.” 

Indeed, if we are to believe the statement which a certain 
dramatic poet who wrote in the sixteenth century (Anthony 
Brewer, by name), gives of a lady’s toilet paraphernalia in 
these ancient times, we shall not wonder that day sinks into 
night, and night rises to morn again before all the duties of 
corporeal adornment are performed. Our poet speaks of ar- 
raying a youthful companion for a frolic thus :— 

“It is five years ago since I set a dozen maids to attire a 
boy like a nice gentlewoman ; but there is such doing with 
their looking-glasses; pinning, un-pinning, setting, un-set- 
ting, formings, and€enformings ; paintings of blue veins, and 
rosy cheeks; such a stir with combs, cascanets, purls, falls, 
squares, busks, bodices, scarfs, necklaces, carkonels, rabatoes, 
borders, tires, fans, palisadoes, puffs, ruffs, cuffs, muffs, pus- 
tles, fusles, partlets, frislets, bandlets, fillets, corslets, pendu- 
lets, amulets, zennulets, bracelets, and so many /ets, that the 
poor lady of the toilet is scarce dressed to the girdle. And 
now there is such calling for fardingales, kirtles, busk-points, 
shoe-ties, and the like, that seven pedlars’ shops, nay, all 
Stourbridge fair, will scarcely furnish—A ship is sooner rig- 
ged by far than a nice gentlewoman made ready.” 

In this point of wasting time over the business of the toilet, 
certainly our ancestors in every ascent, from our grandmeth. 
ers upwards, were much greater delinquents than the ladies 
of the present day. With the fashion of fardingales, hoops, 
tight-lacings, and hair powder, have disappeared the most ra- 
pacious calls on the precious hours of women. We no long- 
er hear of our wives and daughters standing two hours under 
the hands of the mantua-maker, and sitting twice as many 
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more beneath the curling irons of Monsieur Frizeur. All this 
waste of life our fair dames have redeemed from annihilation. 
We see the buckram suits of past days, with their sugar-loaf 
tetes, consigned to the oblivion they deserve, and our wives 
and daughters come lightly, with the morning lark, from their 
rooms, attired with the easy grace of wood-nymphs, and with 
their beautiful tresses shining in the lustre of nature alone, 
and playing in artless beauty on their blooming cheeks. Long 
may my fair countrywomen maintain this sensible and elegant 
deference for the behests of nature ; long may they estimate 
time as of a value too incalculable to be sacrificed to the ca- 
prices of fashion. 

But while I congratulate your bewitching sex on the ecor 
nomical arrangement of their hours, I dare not, with the same 
warmth compliment them on their economy, at all times, in 
the quantity and quality of their habiliments. The seasons, 
my fair correspondent, are the best dictators on this affair. 
Shall I whisper to you a little hint on the subject, which no 
less a personage than the renowned Lord Burleigh gave to 
his pretty daughter, when a certain lord, whom he much fa- 
vored, was coming a wooing to her? I suppose the fair Cecil 
was, like some of her beauteous descendants, too fond of al- 
lowing the outward air to breathe on her polished limbs ; for 
he thus addressed her :— 

“In the court of Philip and Mary there were two lovely 
sisters, the eldest of whom had been promised in marriage 
by her father, a knight of fame, toa young nobleman who 
was possessed of a fine figure, and as fine anestate. The day 
was appointed for the betrothed earl to make a visit to the 
young ladies, for he had not yet seen either, The ladies 
were informed of his approach ; and the father desired them 
to appear in habits suitable to their rank, to do him and them- 
selves credit. The eldest, who was the handsomest of the 
twain, and of a person of the most beautiful proportions, was 
so eager to shew her delicate shape and slender waist, that she 
clothed herself in a garment called a coat-hardy, without any 
lining, or fur, which sat so close to her, that you might see the 
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very heaving of her breast, and almost every throb of her lit- 
tle vain heart. It being the depth of winter, this vest, though 
suited to display the figure, was ill adapted to the severity of 
the season; and hence she appeared to great disadvantage, 
for the cold seized her limbs, benumbing their motions, and 
so petrifying the otherwise free flew of her blood, that she 
looked pale ; nay, black and blue, and shivered and spoke 
with chattering teeth, and looked like any thing but a beauty. 
Meanwhile her sister, regardless of shape, had invested her- 
self with thick garments, well lined with fur, and so appeared 
warm and healthy, with her complexion fair as the lily, and 
cheeks glowing as the rose. The consequence was, that the 
youngest lady attracted the attention of the nobleman, so that 
he totally neglected the intended bride, and, having obtained 
the consent of the father, in a few days married the prudent 
damsel in the pelereen.” 

This story of Lord Burleigh reminds me of one to which I 
was an eye-witness, some dozen years ago, in Germany. My 
scene lies likewise in the most inclement of the winter months. 
I was then at: The young elector of the neighboring 
state, had been affianced to one of the princessess of the 
court where I then was He had never seen her. A time 
was anounced for his visit; and the young bride willing to 
see whether the heart of her noble suitor could single her out 
from amongst her ladies, determined to leave him to guess. 
Accordingly, when the herald announced the elector’s arri- 
val, she set off with two of her ladies, and a small escort of 
gentlemen (one of whom was your humble servant), on a 
riding party. She left orders thatthe elector might follow 
her if he pleased. Whilst we were coursing the country, a 
tremendous shower of snow and hail fell. The princess and 
her ladies were dressed in scarlet habits, embroidered with 
gold. Their comparatively slight texture was soon penetrat- 
ed by the wet. Sir Walter Raleigh-like, I led the way to lay 
my coat at the princess’s feet; two gentlemen did the same 
to the female attendants, but they rejected the offer with con- 
tempt. The elector with his splendid train was then in sighe, 
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and they refused.to put onthe coats, and appear frights in 
the eyes of the approaching court. Not so the lovely prin- 
cess, she threw my blue coat over her delicate figure, and 
buttoning it across her breast, certainly looked more like a 
country market-woman, than a young beauty approaching a 
princely lover. But inthe action the lover descried the no- 
ble mind which disdains outward trappings when opposed to 
propriety ; and, springing from his horse, he hailed the lady 
of the blue coat as his princess, and kissing her fair hand, led 
her away with soft whispers ; whilst a loud laugh was raised 
against the dripping finery of the lady-attendants, and their 
perversity. 

Urania, the princess of my heart, will have too much good 
sense not to pardon the motive of this long story from her 

Paris. 








LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 


LETTER XXXIILI. 

Sirert Night was peaceably finishing her tour, and Au- 
rora sleeping yet on her bed of roses, when Juno and Minerva 
began to prepare for contest. Combatants slumber not on the 
morning of a battle ; all the profound art of the toilet came 
now to the assistance not merely of nature, but of divinity. 
And Venus! how did she occupy these precious moments ? 
I may not tell you, Emilia: all I know is, that the day after 
the banquet of the gods, she disappeared with Bacchus. 


Mystery followed them: of the rest I am ignorant. At 
length the day breaks, and the fatal moment approaches. 
Guided by Jealousy and Curiosity, the goddesses collect in 
crowds on Olympus: all eyes are fixed on mount Ida. There 
the beautiful Paris seats himself under the shade of an ancient 
oak. He holds the apple ; and Juno is the first to present 
herself before him. She descends majestically from a car 
drawn by peacocks. Her divine shape, her commanding 
look, her noble and proud air, her hand holding a golden 
VOL, III. 39 
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sceptre, her forehead reflecting the brightness of her diadem, 
all announces the queen of immortals; and the judge, motion- 
less with admiration, felt himself awed by a holy respect. Al- 
most trembling with this joy-chilling emotion, the judge turn- 
ed his head towards Minerva. 

I know not what secret charm surrounded the goddess, but 
she certainly attracted hearts by a magic as sweet as irresisti- 
ble. The serenity of her forchead tempered the austerity of 
her eyes: if she had smiled, the victory had been hers ; but 
after a few moments of uncertainty, the unchanging sobriety 
of her aspect, made the judge draw back the apple he was 
just going to bestow. 

I confess to you, my Emilia, that, in Paris’s place, I should 
have done the same. Do not imagine, however, that I cabal 
against Minerva. I do not say that wisdom darkens beauty ; 
you have too long taught me that severity does not destroy 
tenderness ; but you must confess that affability, with a word, 
a glance, a smile, exercises a more powerful sway than the 
most austere rigor. I do not say that modesty does not em- 
bellish beauty, but you will allow that without wounding vir- 
tue one heart may be exchanged for another. In fine, I do 
not say that cautious expressions, disdain, coldness, and inter- 
mingled avowals, completely desolate the heart of an enamor- 
ed swain; I approve all that ; yet you will observe that Mi- 
nerva did not gain the apple. 

Meanwhile Venus arrives ; she had nearly forgot the hour 
of appointment. Her fair hair floating in disorder over a fore- 
head blushing with the roses of pleasure, her divine zone half 
unclasped, her eyes dissolving in sweet languishment, her 
lips glowing with kisses, all bespoke the exquisite goddess of 
voluptuousness. The celestial court readily guessed that Ve- 
nus had not slept ; but even the rival goddesses agreed that 
she could not haye waked to make her toilet. They were 
right. Cypris had just then quitted Bacchus: the goddess 
was then three times a mother, for the Graces were awaking 
to life in her bosom. Scarcely had the shepherd beheld her 
than he sighed, he grew agitated, the apple fell from his hand. 
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Juno, Minerva, all Olympus vanished from his sight ; he saw 
only Venus; and with an extended hand he would have offer- 
ed the golden prize, but it dropped from his hand and rolled 
to the foot of the goddess. Olympus shook with applause. 

I will not undertake to paint to you the vexation of the ri- 
vals of Venus; all my attempts to imitate it would fall short 
of the original. Several writers relate, that before the judge- 
ment of Paris the three goddesses tempted the integrity of 
their judge ; Juno promised him honors; Minerva wisdom ; 
and Venus the most beautiful woman upon earth. Venus 
kept her word, since it was under her auspices that he carried 
off the lovely Helen, wife of Menelaus ; but so odious a con- 
quest was avenged by all Greece assembled in arms. During 
ten years the Greeks besieged the city of Troy, and the hatred 
of Juno and Minerva consumed the men of that empire. My 
next detail will be the terrible effects of their resentment. As 
for me, Emilia, if like Paris I were this day entrusted with 
the apple to award it either to Juno, Minerva, or Venus, it is 
to you that I should give it. Thus by crowning in your per- 
son loveliness, wisdom, and nobleness, I should equally divide 
the contested apple among the immortal disputants. Adieu. 

LETTER XXXIV. 

The triumph of Venus was celebrated throughout her do- 
minions with a joy which Juno and Minerva rcfused to share 
in. Her adorers came in crowds from all the corners of the 
universe, and united together in her temple at Cytherea. The 
goddess had several-altars there, before which she was repre- 
sented with different attributes; here she appeared upon a 
car drawn by sparrows, her bosom bare, her tresses mixed 
with roses, languor in her eyes, and voluptuousness upon her 
lips.; there she was seen scated upon a conch-shell to which 
doves were harnessed. An aerial drapery, the folds of which 
were retained by her mysterious girdle, half concealed her 
charms. Without a veil she was only beautiful, veiled she 
was divine. In her hand she held a bundle of arrows, from 
which she fills the quivers ef ber son. It is said that armed 
with these arrows she triumphed over Jupiter with his thune 
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derbolt, and forced him to do her homage. In another part 
of the temple she was displayed crowned with myrtle, her feet 
vested in sandals of gold and silken tissue ; her bosom loaded 
with chains of gold, and precious stones. These attributes 
recal the shameful worship which was rendered to Venus by 
the girls of Cyprus ; they prostrated themselves in her name 
on the sea-shore, and drew from that infamous commerce con- 
siderable sums of moncy and jewels, with which they portion- 
ed themselves in marriage. We are told that after this they 
became honest wives, and that even now we see examples 
which give support to such an assertion: the believers in such 
a creed must forgive me if I cannot subscribe to it. Venus 
was sometimes portrayed holding in one hand the golden ap- 
ple, and in the other a buach of poppies. Under these deli- 
cious poppies too happy the lover who continues to dream! 
ah, might he never awake ! but sooner or later his eyes must 
open. 

The goddess was occasionally represented under the figure 
of a virgin, having her eyes cast down, and her fect placed 
upon the shell of a tortoise. This emblem was intended to 
shew that a young girl should always enclose (for fear of sus- 
picion) her beauty in her house, and her chastity in its shell. 

Last of all, Venus appeared in an ivory chariot, drawn by 
swans ; her shape was majestic, her brow open and serene, 
her head raised, and her eyes fixed upon heaven. Love was 
at her feet, his eyes covered with a fillet, his wings unfurled, 
bearing a quiver filled with burning darts. Under these attri- 
butes Venus presided over that chaste and pure love, that 
celestial flame, which, without destroying, burns true lovers, 
and scems to raise their unveiled souls to the abode of divinity. 
But this peculiar worship, even then less known and observed 
than all the others, is in our days entirely forgotten ; since 
they forget the name of modest love, how shall they remember 
celestial love ? Near the goddess was to be seen that soft 
Persuasion which generally waits on beauty. Candor was 
seated on her brow, Timidity moderated the fire of her eyes, 
the Smiles animated her lips, while from her half-opened 
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mouth Fancy seemed to hear that enchanting eloquence which 
orators attempt to teach, and attempt invain. Venus was ac- 
companied by the three Graces, who stood holding each other’s 
hands, to shew that they never separate. Nothing can de- 
scribe the friendship which binds them ; each Grace seems 
necessary to her sisters ; to please they must all be joined ; 
she who has but one has none. , 

Meanwhile the priestesses of Venus, their brows bound 
with myrtle, advance towards the sanctuary; they bear honey 
and milk, which they go to offer to the goddess. The high 
priestess prostrated herself at the feet of the celestial Venus; 
and presenting a couple of turtle doves, addressed to her the 
following prayer :—“ Receive, kind goddess, this offering of 
faithful birds ; and amongst us, may lovers, may husbands, 
take them for their models !” 

In later times, libations of wine wére made in honor of the 
popular Venus. A white goat was immolated to her name, 
and the thighs of the victim were burned upon the altar, 
whose fires were kindled with the wood of the juniper and 
the acanthus. The sacrificers also presented a wild boar ; 
but he never entered the sanctuary, lest the stght of him 
should recal to Venus the death of her beloved Adonis; he 
was slain at the gate of the temple ; and Venus willingly ac- 
cepted that expiatory sacrifice offered to the manes of her 
lover. After this ceremony several virgins, and some ma- 
trons, advanced to the altar of the nuptial Venus, who with 
one hand held the giobe of the world that she regenerated, 
and with the other held between her breasts the torch of Hy- 
men. The fair worshippers were crowned with roses, of 
which the alternate white and red painted at the same time 
the ardor and the purity of their wishes. The golden, or 
ebon, tresses of their long hair floated over their aiabaster 
necks, and hung even to the ground.’ The virgins desired 
spouses; the married women children. They supplicated 
Venus to hear their vows, and consecrated to her their scver- 
ed hair. As soon as the priestess cut off their flowing tresses 
she suspended them on the altars of the goddess. 
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This sacrifice, so pleasing to Venus, was perpetuated with 
her worship. Many ages after, Berenice, wishing to obtain 
victory for her husband, consecrated her hair to Venus. For 
you, my Emilia, happily you seek not glory, and you have no 
want of offering or of vows when you wish to secure a con- 
quest ; but if to obtain a victorious lot you go some day, like 
a new Berenice, to the altars of Cypris to suspend your lovely 
ringlets, how will the Zephyrs sigh over so sweet a sacrifice! 
The day after the offering, the hair of Berenice disappeared 
from the temple. It was transplanted from earth to the re- 
gions of air, where it still shines as a constellation. 

I have now described the worship of Venus. Severely did 
she punish those women who failed in their devotion. The 
ladies of Lemnos having for some time discontinued her feasts, 
the goddess rendered them odious to their husbands, who be- 
ing then at war with the Thracians, brought away some female 
prisoners whom they married instead of their wives. The lat- 
ter, to avenge such an insult, formed and executed the plot of 
massacring in one night all their husbands with their concu- 
bines. After this slaughter, fearing that one day their chil- 
dren would revenge upon them the death of their fathers, 
they butchered them in their cradles. Behold, my Emilia, 
with how little impunity they neglect the service of Venus! 
Profit then by so sad an example, sacrifice often to the mother 
of Love, and permit me to give you the hand when you shall 
go to hertemple. However, when the fury of Venus over- 
took a mortal, there were several ways of escaping from it ; 
besides certain herbs which had the property of appeasing the 
transports of love, recourse might be had to the waters of the 
river Silemus; no sooner was the patient bathed in them than 
he forgot the beloved object. The rock of Leucadia, which 
was upon the shore of the Ienian sea, had the same blessed 


quality. The unhappy person sprung from the summit of 


this rock into the sea, and suddenly he was cured. 

Many fovers of both sexes made trial of this perilous. leap. 
Sappho, the illustrious Sappho, was amongst the number. She 
had the misfortune to love Phaon, a voung Lesbian, to whom 
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Venus had given a vase of divine essence, which breathing 
over him, made him the most beautiful of men. The lover 
who loves himself loves nothing else ; such was the lover of 
Sappho. The tender poetess learned this truth by painful 
experience ; and to cure herself of the fatal attachment, de- 
termined to try the leap of Leucadia. Before she cast herself 
into the waves she placed her lyre, enwreathed with cypress 
and with myrtle, upon the strand, and engraved these verses 
upon the rock. These verses!—woe to the presumptuous 
hand that attempts to trace the sentiments of Sappho ! Listen 
to your own heart, my Emilia, and believe that it is only in 
the feelings of a tender and exalted soul we may hope to 
catch the echo of that of the Lesbian muse. Adieu. 


a 








FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


A DISSERTATION ON NONSENSE. 


Sateen 


He understood the speech of birds, 
As well as they themselves do words. 


Tue facetious Hudibras has defined nonsense, as a certain 
other author does wit, by negatives. “ Nonsense, (says he,) 
is that which is neither true nor false.” These great prop- 
erties of nonsense give it such a peculiar advantage over all 
other writings, that it is incapable of being either answered 
or contradicted. It stands upon its own basis, like adamant, 
secured by its natural strength against all conquests and at- 
tacks; there is no one place about it weaker than another, to 
favor an enemy in his approaches. The major and the mi- 
nor are of equal strength: its questions admit of no reply, 
and its assertions are not to be invalidated. A man may as 
well hope to distinguish colors in the midst of darkness, as 
to find out what to approve or disapprove in nonsense. If 
it affirms any thing, you cannot lay hold of it; or if it de- 
nies, you cannot confute it. In a word, there are greater 
depths and obscurities, greater intricacies and perplexities in 
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a well written piece of nonsense, than in the most abstruse 
and profound tract of theology. 

After this short panegyric upon nonsense, I must here 
solemnly protest, that I have not done it to curry favor with 
any person who may have distinguished himself in. writing 
or talking in this way. 

Before I proceed farther, I think it will be proper to take 
notice that there are two kinds of it, viz. high nonsense, and 
low nonsense. 

Low nonsense is the talent of a cold, phlegmatic temper, 
that, in a poor, mean, disspirited style, creeps along servilely 
through darkness and confusion. A writer of this composi- 
tion gropes his way softly amongst self-contradictions, and 
grovels in absurdities. Videri vult pauper, et est pauper. 
He has neither wit nor sense, and pretends to none. 

On the contrary, your high nonsense blusters and makes a 
noise ; it stalks upon hard words, and rattles through poly- 
syllables; it has something i in it like manliness and force ; 
in a word, your high nonsense has a very majestic appear- 
ance, and wears a most tremendous garb, like Asop’s ass 
clothed in a lion’s skin. 

There are some fellows that have something in them, 
which looks like sense, but is not sense, and will very often 
confound the sense of others. ‘They are both incapable of 
being set right at first, and incapable of being set right after 
having vented their perplexities. I remember reading a de- 
scription, somewhere, of two opposite factions in politicks, 
who maintained each:their side of the question with equal 
firmness and obstinacy. There was (says my author) “a 
person amongst them of the first quality, that was by nature 
both in mind and body, a puzzle, from his first conception to 
the utmost extent of his judgement ridiculously absurd.” 
This animal, a leader amongst one of the parties, used to put 
others upon saying, what he thought would interrupt busi- 
ness or break into what he thought improper to begin him- 

self. This person was master of right nonsense, which may 
be properly calicd nonsense to the understanding : what he 
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said every body could observe had nothing in it, yet how to 
break in upon him, perplexed all the men of sense of the op- 
ponent party. Thus he stood impregnable in an illustrious 
assembly, casting forth blunders and inconsistencies, 

Which made some think, when he did gabble, 

Th’ had heard three laborers of Babel. 
And the leader used to sit sneering to observe how impreg- 
nable his fool was, and exulting himself, that it was not in the 
compass of all the sciences to aver that he had uttered noth- 
ing to the purpose, or to bring him to it. 


Which made some take him for a tool, 
That knaves do work with, call’d a fool. 


There is still another qualification in nonsense which gives 
it the last finish and perfection. This is when a man with- 
out any meaning seems to have it, and so imposes upon us 
by the sound and arrangement of his words, that one is apt to 
fancy they signify something. After having heard such a 
man, consider what you have learned from him, and you will 
immediately discover the deceit. N. 
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ANECDOTES RELATING TO BOOKS AND 
AUTHORS. ) 


a > OR 


In the Indices Expurgatorii of Roman Catholic countries 
we see many books condemned, which contain such treas- 
ures of learning, and exhibit such enlightened and liberal 
views of every subject which they discuss, as command the 
admiration of all the unbiassed and judicious. Who can 
hear without emotion that the works of such men as Linnzus 
and Robertson, men not more remarkable for the vigor of 
their genius, and the amplitude of their attainments, than for 
their sacred regard to religion, are prohibited on the conti- 
nent of Europe, as dangerous in their tendency ? 

The slightest appearance of contradiction, though unin- 
tended, to the absurdities of a prevailing superstition, has of- 
VOL. III. 40 
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ten drawn down the weightiest vengeance on the unfortunate 
authors. <A printer was beheaded in 1542 for the publication 


of a Dutch Bible. 


Papebrock, a learned Jesuit of Antwerp, was condemned 
by the inquisition of Madrid, for advancing three heterodox 
assertions ; first, that the, Carmelite, or barefooted monks, 
were not descended from the prophet Elijah ; secondly, that 
the image of our Saviour was not impressed on the sacred 
handkerchiefs ; and that doubts might be entertained wheth- 
er there was actually a Saint Veronica; and, lastly, that the 
church of Antwerp was not, as it pretended, in possession of 
of that corporeal evidence, which proved the circumcision of 


Jesus Christ. 


William Prynne, the celebrated author of Histriomastix, a 
work levelled against the licentious amusements and prac- 
tices which prevailed in the court of Charles I. was commit- 
ted to the Tower of London in 1633, the year after its publi- 
cation, and sentenced by the Star Chamber to pay a fine of 
5000. to the king ; to be expelled from the university of 
Oxford, and the Temple of Lincoln’s Inn; to be degraded, 
and disabled from practising his profession as a lawyer; to 
stand on the pillory ; there to lose part of his ears; to have 
his book burnt before his face; and to be imprisoned for 
life. The execution of this severe sentence did not deter 
him from again exposing himself to the vengeance of the 
court by the publication of another work, entitled Vews from 


Ipswich, which made its appearance in 1637. 


He was a sec- 


ond time sentenced by the Star Chamber to pay a heavy fine, 
to lose the remainder of his ears on the pillory, to be brand- 
ed on both cheeks with the letters S. L. (Schismatical Libel- 
ler,) and to be perpetually imprisoned. This sentence was 
enforced in all its rigor; but when the government was o- 
verturned by the revolutionists, he was relieved by an order 
of the House of Commons in 1640; and twenty years after 


was himself elected a member of parliament. Neither pros- 
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perous nor adverse fortune, however, could check his pro- 
pensity to expose and inveigh against what he conceived to 
be abuses; and he now published some reflections against 
the House ; for which he was compelled to apologise. 

Coward’s Thoughts on the Human Soul, published at Lon- 
don, in 1702, were condemned by parliament to be burnt by 
the common hangman, as containing doctrines hostile to the 
Christian religion. 

John Wilkes was expelled from parliament, in conse- 
quence of the publication of his Worth Briton and Essay on 
Women. 


One of the most beautiful specimens of vellum printing is 
a Roman breviary printed at Venice, in 1478. . Itis a large 
folio volume, consisting of 401 leaves. The vellum is of the 
finest quality, thin and remarkably white, and the typography 
so smooth aud well defined as to vie with the most beautiful 
impression from copperplate. It is printed in black and red 
ink, and decorated with splendid illuminations in gold, and 
different vivid colors; and with paintings of different ani- 
mals. Whole pages occur in red ink, which has no gloss ; 
but the black ink is extremely deep, and shines as if varnish- 
ed. Afew months ago, the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland 
purchased a copy of this breviary for 100 guineas. 

Another very elegant work, of a similar description, enti- 
tled Heures a lusage de Rome, was printed on vellum in 
1507, or 1527. Itis asmall folio, consisting of 115 leaves, 
each page encircled by engravings on wood in great profu- 
sion, and, for the period of its appearance, extremely well 
executed. 


The practice of printing on vellum was almost wholly re- 
linquished for many years, probably on account of its great 
expence ; but was recently revived in several of the coun- 
tries of Europe. Though modern works of this description 
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are said to be inferior in beauty to those of greater antiquity, 
still they are very highly valued, and bring an extraordinary 
price. Goldsmith’s and Parnell’s Poems, and the Economy 
of Human Life, were printed on vellum in 1804, and sold for 
fifteen guineas each. 

Three copies of Lewin’s British Birds were printed on vel- 
lum in 1796; one of which the author tore to pieces ina 


frenzy of passion, and each of the remaining two was sold for 
140 guineas. : 


ee 


We cannot let slip this opportunity of mentioning a 
very remarkable book, neither written nor printed, en- 
titled Liber fassionis Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, cum figuris 
et characteribus nulla materia compositis. For this very sin- 
gular bibliographic curiosity, Rodolphus II. of Germany of- 
fered 11,000 ducats, inthe year 1640. It consists of the 
finest vellum ; the whole letters of the text are cut out of 
each folio; and, being interleaved with blue paper, it is as 
easily read as if it had been printed. It lately belonged to 
the family of the Prince de Ligne, and is at present in France; 
but as it bears the royal arms of England, it appears ex- 
tremely probable that it is an English production. 

To what an enthusiastic height some bibliographers have 
carried their fondness for early editions, the following facts 
will most strikingly illustrate. Ten guineas were paid for 
four odd leaves of an early edition of some of the works of 
Cicero. A first edition of Suetonius is valued at 100 guineas, 
and the Florentine Homer was recently purchased for 95/. 
sterling. The Mazarine Bible was sold in Edinburgh, in 
1806, for 150 guineas ; and the first edition of Shakspeare, 
published in 1623, is valued nearly as high. 
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THE MORAL CENSOR....No. XVIII. 
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THE HISTORY OF PETER PILGARLICK CONTINUED. 


« Ah! little think the gay, licentious, proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround ; 
They spend their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel, riot, waste ;— 

Ah ! little think they, while they-dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 

And all the sad variety of pain ! 





How many bleed 

By shameful variance betwixt man and man. 
How many pine in want and dungeon glooms ; 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs. How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery. 
How many, rack’d with honest passions, droop 
With deep retir’d distress !” 





In a valuable, and once popular little book, written by Sir 
RicHARD STEELE, entitled the Christian Hero, are the fol- 
lowing striking remarks. They are so apposite to the sub- 
ject of my present lucubration, that I think my readers will 
not require an apology from me for their introduction. «“ It 
is in every body’s observation, with what disadvantage a poor 
man enters upon the most ordinary affairs; for as certainly 
as wealth gives acceptance and grace to all its possessor says 
or does, so poverty creates disesteem, scorn, and prejudice 
to all the undertakings ofthe indigent. The necessitous man 
has neither hands, lips, or understanding for his own or his 
friend’s use, but is in the same condition with the sick ; with 
this difference only, that his is an infection no man will re- 
lieve or assist, or if he does, ’tis seldom with so much pity 
as contempt, and rather for the ostentation of the physician, 
than compassion on the patient: It is a circumstance, where- 
in a man finds all the good he deserves inaccessible, all the 
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ill unavoidable; and the poor hero is as certainly ragged, as 
the poor villain hanged. Under these pressures the poor 
man speaks with hesitation, undertakes with irresolution, and 
acts with disappointment: he is slighted in men’s conversa- 
tions, overlooked in their assemblics, and beaten at their 
doors. But from whence, alas! has he this treatment? 
From.a creature, that has only a supply of, but not an ex- 
emption from, the wants for which he despises him: for, 
such its the unaccountable insolence of man, he will not see, 
that he who is supported is in the same class of natural ne- 
cessily with him that wants a support; and to be helped im- 
plies to be indigent.” 

The proverb says, “ The poor man is always in a strange 
country.” Riches will make their possessor a welcome den- 
izen in any land where he may choose to abide. Prrer Pit- 
GARLICK was not to be defeated by a single blow from iron- 
hearted Adversity. As he could not sicep after his tragi- 
comical adventure which was related in my last paper, he 
reclined his head on the pillow of wakefulness, and, ponder- 
ing on his disastrous circumstances, held a self-communion ; 
the wisdom of which will be made manifest by its effects on 
his conduct and fortune. “In seeking virtue, if you find 
poverty, be not ashamed the fault is not yours. Your hon- 
or or dishonor is purchased by your own actions. If the ser- 
vice of Virtue make you poor, blush not; your poverty may 
be disadvantageous to you, but cannot dishonor you.- To 
feel the extremity of want, and be always under discipline 
and mortification, must be very uncomfortable : but then you 
are to consider that the world will mend or wear off; and 
that the discharge will come shortly, and the hardship turn 
to advantage; that the contest is commendable and brave ; 
and that it is dangerous and disgraceful to surrender.” 
Thus, having animated his dejected mind with fresh and en- 
couraging hopes, as I learn from his memoranda, he rose 
from his couch, like a lark in the morn, all life, and spirit, 
and exultation. He took his letters and manuscripts from 
the invaluable little trunk, which was in his view a source of 
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treasures, inexhaustible as the mines of Potosi, and conve- 
niently transferable as the fabled purse of Fortunatus. Be- 
hold, said he, my passports to the best society in Bengal, and 
my claims to wealth and fame, if there be a printer of dis- 
cernment, or a man of taste in India. And who shal! dare 
doubt the existence of Mzcenases and Dodsleys in this rich 
and hospitable empire? Are Poesy and her lovers, Science 
and her votaries, the liberal Arts and their patrons, confined 
to Europe, and the inhabitants of Asia prohibited the wor- 
ship of any other deities than PLutus and Bettona? No, 
Englishmen are always the same, wherever they may reside. 
They may change their climates, but their minds are unal- 
tered. This name, pointing to the superscription of a letter, 
will gain one hundred subscribers at least, and these, as ma- 
ny more. Three hundred gold mohurs, four thousand eight 
hundred sicca rupees! and a sure calculation! Without 
more reflection or. hesitation, Peter put on his very best suit 
of clothes ; and poor and scanty, indeed, was his wardrobe. 
Having inquired for direction to the houses of the gentlemen 
to whom he was “ consigned,” he set off, on foot, with a ticka 
kittysol* over his head, to deliver his introductory epistles. 
His first call was at the mansion of a gentleman, who was, 
while in India, celebrated as much for the urbanity of his 
manners, and the goodness of his heart, as for the elegant 
style of hospitality in which he lived, his splendid fortune, his 
personal and intellectual accomplishments. He shook his 
head, and sighed deeply, while perusing the letter. He 
informed the anxious “ adventurer” that the harvest of “ ad- 
venture” was over in this country, and that the field had been 
gleaned until not a solitary blade remained, to reward the toil 
and trouble of traversing a barren heath, which the hands 


* Kittysol is a large umbrella carried by a servant to skreen his master 
from the sun. As it is extremely dangerous to walk with the head ex- 
posed to the force of tropical heat, a great number of men and boys earn 
their support by attending strangers or Europeans, who do not keep reg- 


ular servants. They are called ticke, or occasional servants. We sheuld 
call them “ packs,” 
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and feet of thousands had despoiled, trodden down, and made 
desolate. His advice to him was, “Go home, while you may. 
1 understand that you are poor and are entirely destitute of 
cash ; a few weeks residence here will inevitably involve you 
in debt. It is easy enough to contract debts in Calcutta. If 
a sircar knows that you are introduced to me, that circum- 
stance will give you credit with him, and he will absolutely 
force you into his debt. But I will be candid with you. I 
have not a spare room in my house to offer you; but my ta- 
ble is at your service. I am prepossessed in your favor, not 
only by the character which my friend — has given 
you, but by your manners and countenance. Should you re- 
ject my advice to return to your native land, the consequences 
must remain entirely with yourself; you have no one to 
blame. Five or six hundred rupees are ready whenever you 
may think proper to prepare for your voyage. Leave the 
tavern immediately ; go on board ship, and believe me, the 
best wish I can feel for you, is to wish you “ well off.” You 
must dine with me to day—my hour is always 7: recollect 
that, and that a plate will be regularly laid for you.” <A gen- 
tleman entering the room at this part of Mr. ’s dis- 
course, Peter thought proper to retire. I find by his mem- 
orandum, that on his return to his lodgings, he threw him- 
self down on a bed in a state of sullen and stupid desponden- 
cy. Ifacurious reader haye a wish to know the position in 
which he lay, let him read the 38th chapter of the 2d vol- 
ume of Tristram Shandy ; in which the attitude of poor Mr. 
Shandy is described, after he had received the dreadful ti- 
dings of the demolition of the infant Tristram’s nose. Thus 
he remained, fortunately undisturbed by either friendly or 
unfriendly intrusion. Weary nature at length was relieved 
by a calm and refreshing slumber. He awoke about 6 in 
the evening; and his complaining stomach recalled to his 
recollection his engagement to dine with his new and worthy 
acquaintance. A blue coat, rather too short for him, and ev- 
idently originally designed for some other person, was sub- 
stituted in lieu of his white jacket; this was the only altera- 
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tion that he made in his dress, for he could but ill afford to 
shift suits as often as ceremony or even convenience and 
cleanliness required. ‘This was a day of mortification for 
poor Peter. Alas! simpleton, for what was an English 
tongue put inte thy head, if thou wert never to usc it ?; With- 
out saying a word, or asking a question, off he trudged to 
dinner. His kind host had not returned from his evening’s 
ride, when Peter arrived at the door ; but Mrs. e€x- 
pecting the stranger, received him courteously. Now Mrs. 
— was something of a wag, and soon began to amuse 
herself, which, by the way, was not very kind, at'Peter’s ex- 
pense. “Bless me,” said she, “ Mr. Pilgarlick, as you 
walked up the compound,* I thought you had set out rather 
extravagantly for a young man on his arrival in Bengal.” 
How madam? “ Why, I feared that you had been taken 
suddenly ill, and had sent your white servant to make your 
excuse. I really imagined that we were to be deprived of 
the pleasure of your company. You can’t think how muchI 
was surprised to find that I was deceived, and that your sup- 
posed servant was no other than yourself. Indeed, Mr. Pil- 
garlick, you should not expose your health so; pray, get a 
palankeen ; and—bearer !—If you wil be so good as to step 
to the head of the stairs, the bearer will wipe the dust off 
your boots.” By heavens!’ continues Peier, “this was 
too much——and said in such ad *d civilly provoking man- 
ner !—-T wo or three other ladies and some gents were pres- 
ent. I hesitated not to obey her commands ; and by the tit- 
tering which followed me I could clearly perceive that my 
blue coat afforded an additional subject of merriment. I nev- 
er should have had the courage to face this company again, 
had not my good host opportunely ascended the stairs while 
the bearer was dusting my boots. His presence restored me 
to some degree of courage and confidence. I resolved to 
despise the ill-natured remarks of the women, and swore a 
great oath in my heart, to watch every muscle in the counte- 
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nances of the men, and fight them one ai.d all, if I could dis- 
cover the slightest motion of the cye, nosc, or mouth, that 
could be contorted into an insult.” 

Peter’s memorandum of the events of this eventful day 
faintly describes a dinner scene, that might have afforded a 
theme for the pencils of Hogarth or Bunbury, and the pens 
of Butler or Anstey. But having already drawn this paper 
to, I fear, a wearisome length, I must wish my kind readers 
a good night, promising them an accurate detail of Peter’s 
mischances, mishaps, blunders, dilemmas, and twenty-seven 
mortifications, in a future number. 








FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
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A COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
BY 5. LATHROP, FUN. A. M. 
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LECTURE THE TENTH. 
Asrronomr—Part Third. 

Or all the natural sciences, says the learned La Praceg, 
astronomy is that which presents the longest serics of dis- 
coveries. There is a vast distance from the first view of the 
heavens, to that general knowledge of them, which is pos- 
sessed by those who contemplate them in the present day, 
and by which we comprehend the fast and future state of 
the system of the world. To arrive at this, it was necessary 
to observe the heavenly bodies during the lapse of ages on 
ages ;*——to recognize from their appearances the real mo-. 


* The same observation may apply to astronomy in general, that was 
made by Seneca concerning the nature of comets, and their periodical 
appearances. “ The only way” said he, “to come at a certainty on this 
subject, is by collecting a number of observations; for which purpose 
one age is not sufficient; but the time will come, when the nature of 
comets, and their magnitudes, will be demonstrated, and the routes they 
take, so different from the planets, explained. Posterity will then won- 
der that the preceding ages should have been ignorant of matters so 
plain and easy to be known.” . 
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tion of the earth; to develope the laws of the planetary mo- 
tions ; and from these observations to derive the principles 
of universal gravitation ; and to re-descend from this princi- 
ple to the complete investigation of all the celestial phenom- 
ena, even in their minutest details. This is what the hu- 
man understanding has accomplished in astronomy. The 
exposition of these discoveries, and of the simple manner in 
waich they may arise one from the other, would have the 
double advantage of presenting a great assemblage of impor- 
tant truths, and the true method which should be followed in 
investigating the laws of nature. This is the object which 
every philosopher ought to pursue in his inquiries, and should 
be undeviatingly prosecuted, not only in astronomical re- 
search, but in every department of natural science that can 
be subjected to the examination of human study, persever- 
ance, and industry. For, throughout the material world, we 
discover analogies, resemblances, and connections, which, 
though they may apparently vary in their modifications, are 
simple and the same in their specific and essential qualities ; 
and when their identity is detected, ‘hen we feel assured of 


having ascertained the common principle. Thus, gravity, 


in its general effect on all substances, is the same. All bod- 
ies, if left unsupported, will fall towards the ground, or rath- 
erto the centre of the earth. If a ball be dropped frora the 
top of a steeple, it will descend to the earth by its gravity or 
weight overcoming any intermediate resisting medium, as 
the air. The power of the earth, which causes it to descend 
rather than to permit it to fly off in a contrary direction, is 
called attraction. Ifthe same ball be suspended, the power 
with which it endeavors to fall, or with which it stretches the 
string that upbolds it, is called weight ; and when it can de- 
scend no further, but rests on the earth, or ona table, the 
power with which it endeavors to overcome that resistance, 
and sink to the centre of the earth, is called pressure. But 
all these effects are referred to one general cause, and we 
assign them to,the grand principle of gravitation. It is this 
principle that binds the planets in their courses ; and by its 
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Jaws the order and harmony of the planetary systems are 
preserved. Even when we notice the antagonist checks, by 
which nature works in keeping the planets in their orbits by 
centripetal and centrifugal motion, we must not lose sight of 
the principle of gravity fora moment; for though it is easy 
to believe, that the laws of gravitation draw all bodies within 
the influence of a primary body towards its centre, yet we 
cannot so readily comprehend why gravity should assist in 
the contrary direction, by which the same bodies are driven 
from their centres; yet common experience is sufficient to 
prove that the power, with which bodies in motion endeavor 
to fly from their centre, is in proportion to their density, or 
weight, or solid contents of matter ; or in fact, to their grav- 

. ity. By this wise provision of the omnipotent Creator, the 
harmony of the various systems of the universe is perpetuat- 
ed; and the nicely balanced forces of attraction and repul- 
sion, counteracting each other only to produce regularity and 
order, preserve, by their salutary difference, the peace and 
the energy of Nature. 

By centripetal force, we mean the tendency which every 
body, when left to itself, has to descend to the centre of the 
earth, or of the earth towards the centre of our system. By 
centrifugal force we mean the effort which every moving 
body has to fly from the centre of its motion. It is an estab- 
lished law of nature, that all motion is of itself rectilinear, 
but the joint action of the centrifugal and centripetal powers 
causes bodies to revolve in a curve, instead of a right line ;. 
and where they are equal, they cause the body to describe a 
cir¢le; but when in revolving the body recedes from the 
centre, then the centrifugal force exceeds the centripetal, and 
the body moves in an ellipse ; ‘and this is the figure of the 
orbits of the planets around the sun. If there were only a 
centripetal tendency in substances, the moon would fall to 
the earth, and every satellite to its primary, and the whole 
system would rush into the sun. If, on the contrary, there 
were a suspension of the centripetal power,.the particles of 

matter which compose the sun and planets would fly off from 
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their several centres in right lines, and be dispersed through 
immeasurable regions of space, with a velocity, at whose very 
idca the brain turns giddy :—and well it may; for with that 
idea is associated the dispersion and dissolution of the uni- 
verse. 

When we survey the solid substances of which our globe 
is composed, and consider how difficult it would be for an ig- 
norant spectatof, unassisted by instruments of the most deli- 
cate construction, to ascertain the relative densities and grav- 
ities of objects daily seen, and familiar to his notice, we can 
easily appreciate the sublimity of the attempt of Newton to 
compute the weight and densities of the sun and the several 
planets. ‘That mighty genius discovered the means of ef- 
fecting the arduous purpose, and established the principle on 
which an adequate calculus could be predicated. La Place, 
following the same principle, and possessing more accurate 
data, has solved the problem with more precision. He con- 
cludes that Jupiter is not quite the 1000th part of the sun ; 
Saturn about one third the mass of Jupiter, and Uranus or 
Herschel, one half. The earth is less than the 300,000th 
part of the sun, Venus not much less, Mars about twice as 
great as the earth, and Meycury about a seventh part. The 
nrasses of the planets which have satellites are determined 
with considerable exactness ; the periodical time of a satel- 
lite compared with its distance affording a measure of the 
intensity with which it gravitates towards its primary. The 
masses of the planets which have no satellites cannot be 
known with the same certainty, and are computed from an 
hypothesis, which, though it agree with the earth, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, is nevertheless precarious ; viz. that the densi- 
ties of the planets are inversely as their distances from the 
sun. When the mutual disturbances of the planets shall be 
more accurately ascertained by long observation, the masses 
of them all will probably be determined. If the planets only 
obeyed the action of the sun, they would revolve around it in 
eliptical orbits ; but they act mutually on each'other, and on 
the sun; and from these various attractions, there must re- 
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sult perturbations in their elliptic progressions, which are to 
a certain degree perceived by observation, and which it is 
necessary to determine, in order to construct exact tables of 
the planetary motions. The rigorous solution of this prob- 
lem surpasses, at present, the powers of analysis, and we are 
obliged to have recourse to approximations. Fortunately, 
the smallness of the masses, compared to the sun, and the 
minuteness of the eccentricity, and of the inclination of their 
orbits, afford considerable facility to this object. 

When the satellites of Jupiter were discovered, and for 
long after, it was thought sufficient that they were found to 
obey the great laws of nature, that the squares of their peri- 
odic times were in proportion to the cubes of their mean dis- 
tances from their primary. The most sanguine theorist nev- 
er dreamt that the calculus would go so far as to determine 
the inequalities of their motions produced by their mutual 
action on one another. To effect this desideratum was a task 
reserved for the astonishing powers of La Piacs ; and he has 
shewn the agreement between theory and observation to be 
as complete here, as in any other part of our planetary sys- 
tem. 

When Jupiter comes into a line between any of his satel- 
lites and the sun, the satellite disappears, being eclipsed, or 
involved in his shadow. When either of the satellites goes 
behind the body of Jupiter, it is said to be occulted, being 
hidden from our sight by the planet : and when either of the 
satellites arrives at a position between Jupiter and the sun, 
we see its shadow on the primary, eclipsing it and appearing 
asaround biack spet; and, when either of the satellites 
passes between Jupiter and us, it is said to ¢ransi¢ the disc of 
the planet. With the use of the eclipses of these satellites 
we shall be better acquainted in another part of the lecture. 
Jupiter is attended by four satellites, or moons; these are in- 
visible to the naked eye, but through a telescope they make 
2 beautiful appearance. As cur moon turns round the earth, 
enlightening the nights by reflecting the light she reccives 
from the sun, so these also enlighten the nights of Jupiter, 
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and move round him in different periods of time, propor- 
tioned to their several distances; and as the moon keeps 
company with the earth in its annual revolution round the 
sun, so these accompany Jupiter in his course round that lu- 
minary. The outermost of Jupiter’s satellites will appear 
almost as big as the moon does to us; five times the diame- 
ter, and twenty-five times the disc of the sun as seen from 
that planet. The four satellites must afford a pleasing spec- 
tacle to the inhabitants of Jupiter; for sometimes they will 
rise altogether, sometimes be at the same time on the me- 
ridian, ranged one under another, and besides will be fre- 
quently eclipsed. Notwithstanding the distance of Jupiter 
and bis satellites from us, their eclipses are of considerable 
use for ascertaining with accuracy the longitude of places. 
From the four satellites the inhabitants of Jupiter have as 
many different kinds of months, and the number of them in 
their year is no less than 4500. 

An astronomer in Jupiter will never see Mercury, Venus, 
the earth, or Mars; because, from the immense distance at 
which he is placed, they must appear to accompany the sur, 
and rise and’set with him ; but then he will have for the ob- 
jects of his observation his own four moons, Saturn, his ring 
and satellites, and the Georgium Sidus with his satellites. 
The appearance of Jupiter through a telescope opens a vast 
field for speculative inquiry. The surface is not equally 
bright, but is distinguished by certain bands or belts of a 
duskier color than the rest of the surface, running parallel to 
each other, and to the plane of its orbit. They are not regu- 
lar or constant in their appearance ; sometimes only one is 
seen, at other times eight have been seen. Their breadth is 
also variable, one belt growing narrow while another in its 
neighborhood becomes broader, as if one had flowed into the 
other; in this case, an oblique belt has been observed to lie 
between them, as if for the purpose of forming a communi- 
cation. Sometimes one or more spots are formed between 
the belts, which increase until the whole are uniicd in one 


large dusky band. ‘There are also bright spois to be ciscoy- 
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ered on Jupiter’s surface ; these are rather more permanent 
Yi than the belts, and reappear altcr unequal intervals of time. 
| The remarkable spot, by whose motion the rotation of Jupi- 
ter on his axis was ascertained, disappeared in 1694, and 
was not scen again till 1708, when it reappeared exactly in 
the same place, and has been occasionally seen ever since. 
The disappearance and reappearance of the spots are not so 
wonderful as the changes that have been observed in the 
belts. The elder Cassini saw one evening five belts upon 
the planet, but while he was viewing them, they underwent 
the most surprising change. In an hour from their fullest 
appearance there remained only three out of five, and one of 
these scarcely perceptible. For the cause of these appear- 
ances, we are referred by eminent philosophers to the 
changes in the density of Jupiter’s atmosphere, as occasioned 
by variations of temperature, and other incidental agencies, 
which produce the phenomena, and are sufficient to account 


























for them. 

The ring of Saturn is one of the greatest anomalies in 
our system. Itisathin, broad, opaque, circular body, en- 
compassing that planet like the wooden horizon of an arti- 
ficial globe, without touching it, and appearing double when 
scen througha good telescope. La Place, whose name is now 
of the highest authority in the school of philosophy, says it is 
formed of twa concentric rings of very small thickness. By 
what mechssiun are they supported round the planet: It is 
not probable that this should take place from the simple ad- 
hesion of their particles; since, were this the case, the parts 
nearest to Saturn, solicited by the constantly renewed action 
of gravity, would be at length detached from the rings, which 
would, by an insensible diminution, finally disappear, like all 
those works of nature which have not sufficient force to re- 
sist the action of external causes. These rings support 
themselvcs, then, without effort, and only by the lines of e- 
quilibrium. But for this it is requisite to suppose them pos- 
sessed of a rotatory motion round an axis perpendicular to 
their plane, and passing through the centre of Saturn, so that 
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their gravitation towards the planet may be balanced by the 
centrifugal force due to the motion. 

Various are the conjectures respecting the use of this ring, 
and we are as ignorant of that, as we are of its nature. The 
space between it and the globe of Saturn is supposed to be 
rather more than its breadth, which is about 21,000 miles. 
The concentric rings, which form the phenomenon, as gen- 
erally denominated, are entirely detached from each other, 
and of unequal dimensions. Stars have been seen through 
the vacancy betweenthem. The sun shines almost 15 of our 
years together, on one side of Saturn’s ring, without setting, 
and as long on the other in its turn; so that it is visible to the 
inhabitants of that planet 15 years, nearly, and as long invisi- 
ble, if its axis have no inclination to its ring. But if the axis 
of the planet be inclined tothe ring about 30 degrees, the 
ring will appear and disappear once in every natural day to 
all the inhabitants within 30 degrees of the equator, on both 
sides, frequently eclipsing the sun ina Saturnian day; and 
if Saturn’s axis be so inclined to its ring, it is perpendicular 
to its orbit; and, of course, there is but one season incident 
to that planet. 

When we see the ring most open, its shadow upon the 
planet is broadest ; and from that time it grows narrower, as 
the ring does to us, until, by Saturn’s annual motion, the sun 
comes to the plane of the ring, which then, being directed 
towards us, becomes invisible on account of its thinness. As 
seen from Saturn, it appears like a luminous arch in the 
heavens, as if it did not belong to the planet. Although the 
phenomenon we have been describing be termed the ring, 
yet we must always consider it as composed of two separate 
circular substances, of very unequal dimensions ; the diame- 
ter of the smaller being, from interior to exterior edge, 
146,345 miles; of the larger 204,883 miles, almost 26 times 
the diameter of our earth! This immense circle has a ro- 
tatory motion round its axis, with a velocity which enables it 
to complete a revolution in 10 hours, 32 minutes, and 16 sec- 
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onds of time, the computed length of Saturn’s day, as calcu- 
lated by Dr. Usher. | 

Concerning this ring there are various hypotheses. Kep- 
ler, and after him Dr. Halley, in his inquiry into the causes 
of the variation of the needle, suppose that our earth may be 
composed of several crusts or shells concentric, and one with- 
in another. If this be the case, say they, the ring of Saturn 
may be the fragment or remaining part of his formerly exte- 
rior shell, the rest of which is broken, or fallen down upon 
the body of the planet. Now, without entering into any dis- 
cussion, the mind seems to revolt at first sight against an 
idea of the chaotic state in which so large a portien of the 
ring must necessarily be, if hypotheses founded on such phe- 
nomena may be admitted. Other astronomers have assigned 
other causes of the existence and appearance of this vast and 
astonishing planetary appendage. Some have imagined that 
it is composed of a congeries or series of moons, revolving 
about the primary orb. 

The uses of the ring of Saturn, we before observed, are 
still a subject of conjecture. The Almighty, doubtless, has 
formed his creatures with constitutions adapted to the plan- 
ets in which they reside, and we may fairly advance this 
proposition with confidence, as true from analogy, and rea- 
soning from what we behold in the world which we inhabit. 
From the equator to the arctic circle, we see human beings 
formed and cafacitated for the climates in which they are 
born, and in which they seem destined to live; the force of 
that destination decreasing from the highest inhabited north- 
ern Jatitudes, until we approach the confines of the torrid 
zone. ‘The hardy, unambitious, contented Greenlander en- 
joys bis peculiar bounties of nature, without accusing her of 
having dealt them with a stinted hand. He has strength and 
courage to brave the dangers of an arctic sea, and skill to 
collect his proper and favorite food and raiment. While he 
can supply the daily wants of his family with fish and seal, 
and occasionally with the luxury of a rein deer, he is as hap- 
py as the most opulent citizen of polished and enlightened 
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Britain or America. In the regions where our terrestrial 
heat is most intense, the sable inhabitants have also their ap- 
propriate blessings. ‘There the hand of nature is prodigal of 
vegetable bounties, and the soil produces fruits in abundance, 
and almost spontaneous harvests. There is the cmpire of 
Indolence and Sensuality, and there dwells a race of mortals, 
in physical and intellectual endowments, fitted for all the 
enjoyments, and calculated for all the necessary labors of the 
part of creation in which Providence has placed them. Let 
us enlarge then the scope of our observation, and ask, Wheth- 
er our earth, with its obvious varieties of climate, be the only 
habitable part of creation? The distance of Saturn from the 
sun has led some astronomers to conclude that his light and 
heat are unfit for rational inhabitants. Whoever views it in 
the night, and considers how far it is really placed in our 
system from its centre, will pause before he coincides in that 
opinion, or deem that immense body a desert in the universe. 
It is ascertained that the sun affords to Saturn 500 times as 
much light as the full moon does to our earth. His heat, so 
far as it depends on the sun’s rays, is certainly much less 
than ours; to which the bodies of its inhabitants are as weil 
adapted as ours are to the seasons of our variable year ; and, 
in one grand essential, with respect to temperature, Saturn 
and Jupiter have a remarkable peculiarity ; neither of these 
planets being subjected to the rigors of winter, even at its 
poles. But when we consider the ring of Saturn as the 
probable cause of an infinitude of light and heat, by collect- 
ing, refracting, and transmitting the rays of the sun to the 
planet, and calculate the brilliant effects of the 7 satellites, 
in iliuminating the distant primary with their reflected beams, 
we cannot for a moment hesitate to believe that the inhabit- 
ants of that planet, when surveying the other luminaries of 
our system, unite with us in the grand and universal apos- 
trophe—GrREAT AND MARVELLOUS ARE THY WORKS, O 
Lorp Gop ALMIGHTY, IN WISDOM HAST THOU GREATED 
THEM ALL. 
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CHARACTER OF A DASHING GIRL. 


—+ 

Fanny WILpinG was what the world calls an animated 
girl :—she would pun, throw in a jest wherever she could, 
affect opinions different from all the world, talk upon ab- 
struse subjects, quote Homer to an officer of the army, and 
talk of perpetual motion to an effeminate man of fashion. 

Se/f-opinionated, with complete se/f possession, a sarcas- 
tic sneer, and a bewitching smile, a good person, and many 
accomplishments, this young woman was known as a genius. 
She was a connoisseur in painting, an amateur in music, a 
perfect dancer, an exquisite performer on the pianno, and a 
miracle in singing.—She wrote tales and poems, published 
on wove paper and broad margins, made designs for furni- 
ture, dressed in the most outré costume to set fashions, and, 
in short, was a fine, dashing, animated girl—and a more hor- 
rible thing is there not upon earth. Modesty and diffidence 
are the attributes of woman : their silence is eloquence, and 
their timidity conquest. 

Miss Wilding did not think so, and rattled away most fu- 
riously; called one man a “horrid brute, another a vile 
monster,” hurried over all topics but where she could raise 
the laugh, which she would do at any body’s expense except 
her own. 

But, with all this blaze of notoriety, did any body esteem 
her particularly ?~-Was there any one man upon carth, who 
on his pillow could say— Heavens! what an angel is Fanny 
Wilding !” Had she ever refused an offer of marriage ? 
No! for a palpable reason—nobody ever made her ohe. She 
was like a fine firework, entertaining to look at, but danger- 
ous to come too near to; her bouncing and cracking in the 
open air gave a lustre to surrounding objects, but there was 
not a human being who could be tempted to take the exhibi- 
tion into his own house, and run the risk of burning his fin- 
gers with it. 
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FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
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THE FREEBOOTER. 


Count Benyowsky. 

Turs Hungarian adventurer has been more praised than 
he deserves. Theearly part of his life was occupied in 
plots, conspiracies, and escapes ; and, in his better days, we 
find him in the service of France, forming a settlement in 
Madagascar, and afterwards offering his aid, or rather his 
treachery, to several of the sovereigns of Europe. We are 
concerned to find, that the life and history of such aman has 
been thought worthy of preservation. His abilities may have 
been brilliant, and his bravery undaunted; but he who was 
an outlaw from his native country, who- could shine only in 
intrigues and conspiracies, and who could offer the power of 
his sword to the highest bidder, is a man whom posterity is 
under no obligations to remember. A soldier who fights for 
his native country, even in the worst cause, is a character 
which every person must revere. But the renegado, who 
wanders about in search of employment for his sword, and is 
willing to draw it against any foe, is a murderer by profes- 
sion, who plunders without an object, and slays without a 
provocation.* Such a man was Benyowsky, and such a man 
it is impossible to admire. Ed. Ency. 


Memory 


Is an inestimable gift. Noone (says Plato) without this 
faculty can attain any eminence in philosophy. I know some 
persons who boast of having a bad memory, and hope to es- 
tablish a character of superior judgement on this defect. 
Others complain of possessing too tenacious a memdry, be- 
cause it retains the recollection of past misfortunes. Some 
authors relate, that Selim, the son of Bajazet the Second, 
and father of Soliman, took into his mouth every day a grain 
that grows in Turkey, and has the quality of expurging the 
memory from all disagreeable reflections. If the tale be 
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true, Turkey possesses one of the greatest rarities and treas- 
ures in the world. 
Hyperbole. 

Aristotle describes this figure of speech as peculiar to per- 
sons under the influence of anger, or young people, who re- 
late every thing with exaggeration. An acquaintance of 
mine, feeling indignation at the boasts of wealth uttered by a 
man whose poverty he well knew, exclaimed in anger, 
“ Here this man says he has a large house, encircled with an 
extensive wood, when I am certain that a tortoise would 
walk over his house in ten minutes, and that he has not wood 
enough to make a toothpick.” 

An illiterate Cardinal. 

Cardinal Maldachini, a nephew of Pope Innocent the 
Tenth, was equally remarkable for the inelegance of his 
form and the poverty of his intellects. In his journey from 
Rome to Loretto, he met with a large party of Spanish, ltal- 
ian, and German students, who ran after his carriage, crying 
out * Eminentissime Cardinalis, fac nobis caritatem :” Most 
illustrious Cardinal, bestow your charity on us. While they 
continued running, and were almost out of breath, the Cardi- 
nal was busy in searching his pockets; but finding no money 
there suitable to his purpose, and desirous of shewing them 
that he understood Latin, he looked at them very graciously, 
and said, “ Non habeo caritatem :” I have no charity, 

The Power of Beauty. 

Olympias suspected that her husband Philip of Macedon 
withdrew his attachment to her in favor of a Thessalian lady. 
In conformity to the general opinion concerning the people 
of Thessaly, the queen suspected that her rival had used 
magic arts to seduce the affections of Philip. Stimulated by 
the desire of revenge, and abhorrence of the frail Thessalian’s 
frauds, she rushed into her presence. On the first sight of 
the beauty of complexion, and symmetry of features and 
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limbs of her rival, the queen exclaimed, “I see, lady, and 
forgive your sorcery ; it consists in your charms alone. To 
look upon you is the same thing as to love you.” The queen, 
proud and vindictive as she was, could not accuse the lady of 
any crime ; and exhibited in herself a rare instance of beauty 
disarming jealousy. 


ieee 


The Rabbins. 


The rabbins, in a manner peculiar to themselves, and in 
this instance with great humor, have comprehended in the 
following short sentence all that the Greek and Latin orators 
and poets have said on the subject of riches, and their influ- 
ence in procuring friends and followers: “ At the door of a 
tavern, or a ball-room, we meet many brothers and friends ; 
at the door of a prison, we meet neither the one nor the oth- 
er.” To obviate the objection that might be made to the 
negligent or immoral conduct of some of their synagogue 
doctors, the rabbins offer the following candid advice to their 
auditors : 


Mark the instructions of your teachers, 
And trust to them, as able preachers. 
But, should their lives incur your blame, 
Their counsel still remains the same. 
Observe, while thus you pick your way, 
Not what they do, but what they say. 


Anecdote of Pompey. 


When this great general was at the point of death, his 
physicians prescribed to him the eating of athrush. It was 
suggested, that the season for catching those birds was past ; 
and that there was no chance of obtaining one but from the 
menagerie of Lucullus, a man notorious for his gluttony. 
Pompey objected to any application being made to him on 
this occasion ; and exclaimed with indignation, “ Shall ihe 
life of Pompey be incebted to the epicurism of Lucullus ?” 
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Song from the Spanish. 


What is my fault, say, rebel eyes, 

That thus against my peace you rise ? 

Intended as my guides, you stray, 

And my bewilder’d steps betray : 

The object that enchants your view, 
ae You know my aching heart must rue. 

Pointing where lovely Chloe lies, 

Why thus torment me, wicked eyes? 

Robb’d of her sight, you flow with tears, 

That sight which still augments my cares! 

And, whilst you glory in your chains, 

My bosom feels a thousand pains : 

And you, rebellious eyes, enjoy ” 

Those charms which my poor heart destroy. 

Whilst you her praises oft recite, 

And swear the sun is not so bright ; 

To all the stars her charms compare, 

Nor think the pale moon half so fair ; 

A deadly poison you impart, 

And cramp the veins of my sad heart ; 

And through my whole exhausted frame 

Kindle a fatal scorching flame. 

What fault of mine, say, rebel eyes, 

Could cause my heart such miseries ? 


Ocular sufierior to auricular Evidence. 


When Thales the philosopher of Miletus was asked how 
great the distance was between truth and falsehood, he re- 
plied, “ The same which subsists between the eye and the 
car.” 


Non laudandus est cui plus credit qui audit, quam qui videt. 

Non placet, cum illi plus laudant qui audiunt, quam qui vi- 
dent. 

Pluris est oculatus testis unus quam auriti decem: 

Qui audiunt, audita dicunt ; qui vident, plane sciunt. 

Plauti Truculentus, Act il. Sc. 6. 
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I don’t commend the man, who rather trusts 

His ears than eyes. It discomposes me 

When those are louder in their commendations 
Who’ve only heard reports, than those who saw 
The deeds perform’d. And one eye-witness weighs 
More than ten hear-says. Seeing is believing 


All the world over. 
Warner’s Plautus.—The Churl. 


—0 


Absurditics of Scepticism. 


Sceptical philosophers, who profess to doubt of every 
thing, and whom Tertullian calls professors of ignorance, 
lay down nevertheless an affirmative position, when they say 
that they cannot affirm any thing; and their assertion, that 
no one can obtain true knowledge, is positive and without 
reserve. 

Denique nil sciri si quis putat, id quoque nescit, 
An sciri poterit quo se nil scire fatetur. 

The sage, who, full of doubts, maintain’d 

No kind of truth could be obtain’d, 

In argument can find no clue 

To prove his own position true. 


Seen 


Penalties for Murders. 


A. canon of Castille had murdered a shoe-maker, and he 
was prohibited from-serving in the choir. The son of the 
artist, indignant at the slight punishment of the murderer of 
his father, slew the canon in revenge. Peter, surnamed the 
Just, king of Portugal, and son of Alfonso, surnamed the 
Fierce, informed of the fact, and of the favor shewn to the 
canon, decreed, that the young shoe-maker should not prac- 
tise his art for a year. 


vs 


The ofifosite Offices of a Judge and Pleader. 


On all trials in a court of justice, the judge and advocate 


assume opposite characters. The judge strives to discover 
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the truth: the pleader to conceal or disfigure it. The judge 
keeps the medium, which is the point of equity: the pleader 
searches out the extremes. The judge must be rigid, au- 
stere, and inflexible : the advocate supple and accommodat- 
ing ; complying with the inclinations of his client, and enter- 
ing into his interests. The judge should be steady, uniform, 
and unvariable ; pursuing ever one direct line: the pleader 
adopts every mode of proceeding. The judge must divest 
himself of the influence of his passions: the advocate en- 
deavors to excite those of his audience, and appears to sym- 
pathise with the feelings of his client. The judge should 
hold his scales in the same straight lines, and preserve the 
equilibrium : the advocate flings a weight into one scale, and 
destroys the balance. The judge holds a sword in his hand : 
the pleader endeavors to wrest it from him. 
A Drunkard’s Epitaph. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
Here lie the remains of a jolly good fellow, 
Who, while he was living, still lov’d to be mellow ; 
Whose only employ, till by death’s arrow slain, 
Was to go to the cellar, and thence, back again. 
Efigram. 
CrasE, fairest Julia, lovely railer, cease, 
Of Edith’s faults the number to increase ; 
Into her failings with less rigor pry, 
Nor view her beauties with so keen an eye. 
’Tis clearly seen, and you’ll allow “tis true, 
Her greatest fault is—not resembling you. 
Shaving. 

It is said that men first began to shave their beards in the 
time of Alexander. At Athens the introduction of the cus- 
tom occasioned the cognomen of the Shavers. Diogenes, 
seeing one without his beard, said, “ Do you complain of 

nature, because she made you a man instead of a woman 
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SELECT SENTENCES. 
— + 
VirTUuE is of intrinsic value and good desert, and of indis- 
pensable obligation ; not the creature of will, but necessary 
and immutable ; not local or temporary, but of equal extent 
and antiquity with the divine mind ; not a mode of sensation, 
but everlasting truth; not dependent on power, but the guide 
of all power. Virtue is the foundation of honour and esteem, 
and the source of all beauty, order, and happiness, in nature. 


THERE are but two periods of life in which truth is visi- 
ble to us to any purpose: in youth for our instruction—in 
old age for our consolation. During the reign of the pas- 
sions truth abandons us. 


Aw ambassador from Persix asked the wife of Leonidas, 
why women were so much honored at Lacedemon? «“ Be- 
cause women,” replied she, * can form the manners of men.” 


A Grecian lady showed the mother of Phocion her jew- 
els, and requested to see hers: “Here are my ornaments 
and my jewels,” said the latter, pointing to her children ! 


Ir is useful to look closely into men, to see them undis- 
guised and arrayed only in their every-day merit. At a dis- 
tance, the favorites of fortune impose upon you: distance 
placés them in an advantageous point of view—fame exag- 


gerates their merit, and flattery deifies them: approach, and 
you find them only men. 


You must only lend yourself to what is pleasant; as soon 
as you give yourself up to it, you are preparing sorrows. 
The greater part of mankind make use of the first part of 
life to make the other miserable. 


WueEn you ardently wish for any thing, begin by examin- 
ing the thing desired; observe the good it promises you, 
and the evils which attend it. Remember that passage in 
Horace. ‘Pleasure marches foremost, and conceals her 
train.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


IMITATION OF PART OF A SATIRE OF HORACE. 


“Cur hoc? 
Dicam si potero. Male verum examinat omnis 
Corruptus judex,” &c, HOR, SAT. 2. LIB. 2. 


; 


IMITATED. 


Burt why do simple viands yield a zest 
Denied to those in Luxury’s kitchens drest ? 
With empty stemachs half an hour remain, 
And all the wond’rous secret I’ll explain ; 
The pamper’d glutton loaths his spicy food, 
And pays Jove’s bounty with ingratitude ; 
Darkling, he grovels, and can never find 

A healthy appetite, or thankful mind ; 

Like a corrupted judge he shuns the light, 
And either knows not, or avoids the right ; 
So the sick stomach ever prone to ill, 
Courts the false joys, that but allure to kill. 


Give me the morning’s keen and bracing air, 
A generous steed to course the nimble hare ; 
Give me the war-hore, who, with burning breath, 
Snorts when the clarion sounds the charge of death. 
But if, too long inur’d to Grecian* games, 
You tire, when Roman sport} your vigor claims, 


* Grecian games. Not literally to play the games of Greece, but to 
indulge in the pleasures of the table, to which the Greeks were much ad- 
dicted. 

+ Roman sport ; particularly military exercises. But if these were too 
severe, the poet advises the practice of gentler ones—such as the /folkis, 
which they struck about with their arm, guarded for that purpose with 
a wooden bracer. The barpastum, which was played by two companies, 
striving to throw it through each other’s goals, ‘The discus, which was 
made of iron, stone or copper, 5 or 6 fingers broad, and more than'a 
foot long, inclining to an oval form. A celebrated critic is of opinion, 
that the discus is an improvement of the pastoral sport of casting sheep 
hooks. Homer and Virgil both mention this ancient diversion of the 
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Bid the hard follis from your arm rebound, 
Or drive th’ harpastum o’er the level ground, 
Or in its graceful curve the discus wing, 
The jav’lin dart, or twirl the rapid sling ; 

A thousand pleasures on such labors smile, 
And in amusement you forget the toil. 

Then, exercise! thy biest effects are known, 
And oaten cakes unwet with wine go down.— 
Then, none refuse the peasant’s homely dish, 
Nor mourn that stormy seas deny them fish ; 
And while on plain and wholesome food you dine, 
Who calls for honey to allay his wine ?* 


All virtuous minds the base self-pilferer hate, 
And scorn his ill got wealth and dingy state. 
Prudence her neat and simple charms displays, 
Ofellus here distinction’s tribute pays ;— 

The squalid miser yet pretends to hide 

His sordid views beneath a name allied, 

Yet in its real sense—of difference wide.— 

Thus, the mean wretch whose board the woods supply 
With acrid berries, when his friends are dry, 

Gives stinking water from his greasy pots ;— 

He cheats the gods with wine unfit for sots, 

And oil whose stench drives beggars from his doars, 
When vile libations from a horn he pours ;— 

And this on solemn feasts—when friends obey 

The call to celebrate his natal day, 

Or that, on which the niggard bridegroom led 

His half starv’d, loathing, trembling bride to bed. 
He, with strong vinegar right sharp and stale, 
Seasons the mess on which his friends regale ;— 


rustics. The discus was also sometimes thrown by the help of a leathern 
thong or sling. 


* Allay his wine. Falernian wine, which was strong, and rough to the 
taste, was commonly softened with honey from Mount Hymettus, in At- 
tica. 
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His cole worts,late in yester ev’ning sold, 
And wrinkled olives more than five years old, 
Complete the dainties! Avidienust known, 
Is nicknam’d dog by every child in town. 

To those, who life’s plain frugal passage tread, 
Give independence and a crust of bread ; 
From nature’s founts their sparkling beverage flows, 
To them each month its proper gift bestows ; 
Theirs are the mind content, the reason Cear, 
And grateful heart throughout the varied year. 


t Avidienus was called a dog on account of his avarice and sordid 
habits of living. 














SELECTED POETRY. 
— + 


THE ROSE. 


‘Tne beams of the morning the tears had not dried, 
Which night had distilled on each flower, 

When Venus, with Cupid, that rogue, by her side, 
Sought the sweets of her eglantine bower. 





But alas !- they were gone, for some insolent elf 
Had dar’d to profane'the retreat ; 

And a rose tree, the goddess had planted herself, 
Lay broken and dead at her feet. 





With a frown on her brow, tho’ a smile lurk’d beneath, 
To Cupid, in anger she said, 

‘Thou mischievous urchin! ’tis how art the thief, 
For blushes thy forehead o’erspread. 


The rose from its stem thou hast wantonly torn— 
Its leaves are of zephyrs the sport, ; 
And to punish thy frolics, which long I have borne, 

Thou banished shalt be from our court !” 


But the smile chased the frown, as he made this reply, 
“ Dear mother, if banished from you, 
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With the rose, the first cause of my crime, let me sigh, 
And mingle my tears with its dew.” 


“ Tell me where “tis conceal’d? since thy guilt is confest, 
Say, where do its beauties now fade ?” 

“ Transplanted, the rose blooms on Emily’s dreasz, 
And the dew to her dif I convey’d !” 


9 
<Q 


THE LILLY RIVALLED. 
BY WILLIAM HOLLOWAY. 


lid A itty of the silent vale, 
That flaunted in the summer gale, 
- All Nature challeng’d, far and nigh, 
With her celestial white to vie : 
The silver buds and silken flow’rs, 
That grace the gardens, groves, and bow’rs, 
In competition durst not rise, 
But hung their heads and clos’d their eyes, 
Till Laura cropp’d it, as she stray’d, 
And en her snowy bosom laid ; 
Then droop’d the proud one in despair, 
To find a spotless rival there. 


ae ee 


THE BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY. 


Marry, or not to marry? that is the question— 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The stings and arrows of deceitful love ; 

Or in my arms t’ embrace a tender wife, 

And by uniting, end them ? to live alone 

No more: and by marrying, say we end 

The heart-ach, and the thousand make shifts that 
Bach’lors are heir to, ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To marry, to live; 

In peace ! perchance in war: ay, there’s the rub ; 
For in the marriage state what ills may come, 
When we haye shuffled off our liberty, 
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Must give us pause—there’s the respect, 

That makes matrimony of so long life ; 

For who would bear the noise of scolding wives, 
‘The fits of spleen, th’ extravagance of dress, 
The thirst for plays, for operas, and balls, 

‘The insolence of children, and the spurns 

‘That patient husbands from their consorts take, 
When he himself might his guietus gain 

By living single ? Who would wish to bear 
The jeering name of bachelor, 

But that the dread of something after marriage, 
(Ah! that vast expenditure of income, 

No tongue can scarcely tell) puzzles the will ; 
And makes us rather choose the single life, 
Than go to jail for debts we know not of ? 

Thus economy makes bach’lors of us still ; 

And thus our melancholy resolution 

Is still increas’d upon more serious thought ; 
And single men, who perhaps might soon be married, 


With this regard, from wedlock turn awry, 
And lose the name of husband. 
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BOSTON THEATRE. 
March 2. The Provoked Husband (1)—Rosina. 
4. School for Scandal—Poor Soldier. 


(1) Mr. and Miss Holman revisited us this evening in the characters 
of Lord and Lady Townly. ‘They were cordially greeted by the few who 
were present at their first appearance. The extreme paucity of num- 
bers, which made up the audience on this and most of the nights of their 
performance, is a phenomenon, the secret of which we confess we have 
not philosophy enough to find out. We forbear to speak of the merits 
of Mr, and Miss Holman, as it will be seen by an inspection of the reg- 
ister of plays that they have been chiefly engaged in repeating their last 
year’s performances. A recurrence to the Polyanthos, vol. I. (new series 
enlarged) will show that they then stood high in our estimation, With 
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7. Jane Shore—Forty Thieves 
9. Much Ado about Nothinge—Cinderella 
11. Castle Spectrc—Valentine and Orson 
14, As you like it-—-Blue Beard 
16. Provoked Husband—Hanlet Travestie 
18. Alexander the Great—Forty Thieves 
21. Cymbeline—Paul and Virginia 
23. Alexis the Czarewitz (2)—Timor the Tartar 
25. Alcxis—Turnpike Gate 


us they “hold the same estimation as formerly?’ but we are sorry to add they 
are not “ so followed.” 

(2) Having unwarily filled out our accustomed number of pages, the 
Index which belongs to this number compels us to omit notices of Mr 
Eustaphieve’s new play of Alexis, and of Cymbeline, which was revived, af- 
ter having been laid aside for twenty years, for the benefit of Mr. Hol 
man. 





MONTHLY MISCELLANY, 
O¥ LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, REMARKABLE INCIDENTS, 
OBITUARY NOTICES, &c. &C. 


i 
LECTURING. 


So fashionable is the mode of giving instruction by Lec- 
tures in the various departments of Science, that no less than 
six different courses of Lectures on Anatomy, Surgery, 
Chemistry, and Natural Philosophy, have been patronised by 
the public of Boston during the past winter, and the Profes- 
sor of Botany at Harvard College is just commencing a 
Course on that branch of séience at the hall in Pond street. 
There is one art, however, in which no one without the walls 
of the neighboring university seems to be disposed to come 
forward as an instructer-~an art most necessary to be known, 
but in which some of the Professors in other arts are most 
lamentably deficient—an art, without which the knowiedge 
of others can never be pleasantly communicated by a lectur- 
er to his hearers—we mean Llocution, or the art of reading. 
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Some years since, Mr. Fennex1, after delivering a course 
of readings and recitations, which were attended with great 
satisfaction and profit by a fashionable audience, commenced 
a course of instruction in elecution, and was honored with 
the patronage of some of the first families for respectability 
in the town. He might have enjoyed that patronage to the 
present time; but abandoned the honorable and profitable 
employment for the wild project of establishing a College at 
Charlestown. Since then no attempt has been made to teach 
the art of reading. We say none,—supposine that the du- 
ties of the professor of rhetoric and oratory at Cambridge are 
confined more to instructions for composing rhetorically, than 
for reading or sficaking what is already composed. 

We have introduced this article partly for the purpose of 
awakening to this subject the attention of those, who, like 

: ourselves, can read “ words, words, words,” but sometimes 
Ph 3 find a difficulty in pronouncing written compositions with 
| such modulation and inflection of voice as to give (not mere- 
ly the sense of an author so as to be understood, but) all the 





force, beauty, and variety of which it is susceptible ;—and 
partiy for the eye of Mr. Hotman, who, being undoubtedly 
qualified for a teacher of elocution, could he be induced to 
make the experiment, would no doubt find more honor and 


profit than seem to await him on the stage. 
2 + oe 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We have seen the first number of a new weekly paper 
published at Pittsburgh, entitled “THE WerrEkty LEVEE, a 
Literary Junket, by Richard Rummager, Esq. F. O. S.” to 
which the cditor has prefixed the following motto— 

| Nobis non licet esse tam disertis, 






Qui musas colimus severiores. 
Free from licentiousness our style and taste 
Shall keep cur Junker nice, our Levee chaste. 






A monthiy scientific and literary work has also been late- 


ly established at the same place, entitled “ Tue WrEsTERN 
GLEANER.” 
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DIED, 

In England, the Rev. Mr. Huntincron, of the Methodist 
sect. So anxious were many of his admirers to possess some 
memorial of the deceased, that his effects, books, &c. were 
sold at the most extravagant prices. A cart, not worth six 
pounds, sold for 260/.; and an old arm chair, not worth five 
dollars, sold for sixty guineas ; and a bymn-book, worth half 
a crown, brought 26 guineas. 

In Sutterton, (Eng.) Mr. Craybourn, whitesmith, aged 75. 
He began business as a church-bell hanger, and an ingenious 
change-ringer, with the smali sum of 16s. gleaned in Christ- 
mas boxes, and left to his offspring 20,000 pounds sterling. 

In Parma, Nov. 30, Jean Baprisr Boponi, the most cel- 
ebrated printer in Italy. He was a member of the Imperial 
Order of Reunion, and mayor of the city of Parma; t. 73. 
The city, in honor of the memory of this great artist, decreed 
him a public funeral and a monument. 

In Newbern, N. C. Mrs. Mary B. wife of John P. Daves, 
Esq. At. fourteen. 

In Boardman, (Ohio) Maj. Ricuarp Ettior, formerly of 
Kent, (Con.) The circumstances of his death as related are 
truly extraordinary. On returning at evening from the fown 
of Poland he observed two lights coming towards him in the 
shape of a half moon; and when the lights met him they 
seemed to enclose him ina circle round his breast, when he 
heard a voice distinctly say “ Are you prepared to die ?” to 
which he answered “ If it is Gop’s will Lthink Iam.” The 
lights then passed hima short distance, but turning back 
followed him until he arrived against the burying ground, 
where they made a stand, and he could observe them on 
lookifg back for half a mile. On reaching home he stated 
the above circumstances to his family, and afterwards to sev- 
eral of his particular friends, adding his full belief that he 
was soon to die, and made preparations accordingly with 
manifest resignation to the will of Providence. On the 3d 
day after seeing the lights he was seized with the prevailing 
epidemic, and died the next day. 

In Waterford, (N. Y.) Mrs. Etprep, killed by her hus 
band, whilst he was (it is supposed) in a fit of insanity. 

In New-York, Mrs.BripGer RaGuLanp,a native of Ireland ; 
she had been thrown into the fire by her husband, and was 
burnt so as to occasion her death: jury’s verdict, murder. 

In Middletown, (Con.) Mr. Amos Barnes, £t. 82; he 
lived 29 days without taking any nourishment. 

In New-Haven, Capt Major Lines, 66. He was the oldest 
seaman in that place, and perhaps in the state—had per- 
formed one hundred and cleven voyages to foreign parts ; 
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forty years he commanded in different vessels, in which sta- 
tion he was constantly distinguished for marine knowledge, 
intrepidity in danger, persevering industry and humanity ; 
and as a merchant for good calculation, despatch, correct ac- 
counting, and integrity, had the friendship and esteém of ev- 
ery owner and of all the seamen with whom he had ever 
been connected. 

In South Hero, (Vt.) 29th ult. Col. EpHraim Sawyer, 
formerly of Lancaster, (Ms.) Ait.94. He was an officer 
in the provincial armies in the reigns of George II. and 
George III. and in the American army during the revolu- 
tion. 

In Portsmouth, (N. H.) a child of Capt. Jona. Hooker, At. 
2 yrs. by drinking boiling coffee from the spout of a coffee- 
pot. 


In Medfield, on the 28th ult. Rev. ceene RENT, 
D. D. At. 66. 

_In Salem, Mr. John Russell, 35. He was in employment 
on board the prison ship as a quarter master, and on Wednes- 
day night he got up from his bed and went to a door at the 
side of the ship, and opened it; the centinel observing him, 
spoke to him, when he fell over and was soon after taken up 
dead. 

In Millbury, 26th Feb. last, Col. Jona. Hotman, it. 82; 
he was an active and distinguished officer in the revolution- 
ary war, and a uniform supporter of the rights and liberties 
of his country. 

In Ashburnham, 8th inst. Mr. Jacogp Consranrine, /t. 
61. On the 4th he was riding with his wife in a sleigh in 
Ashby, and going over a bridge his horse startied and went 
off it through the railing, and precipitated them 20 feet be- 
fore they struck the ice below. His wife was much hurt, 
but had no bones broken, and is likely to recover. He had 
three ribs broken, one hip disjointed, and so much injured 
internally as to produce, as was supposed, a mortification 
which terminated the life of a worthy citizen and an honest 
man, whose death is deplored by his family and lamented by 
his acquaintance. 

In Wiscasset, on the first of March, the hon. Siras Leg, 
about 53 years of age. Waving all unmeaning culogy, it is 
but justice to the memory of the deceased, and a tribute due 
to his virtues, to observe, that through a hie of unusual ac- 
tivity and devotion to business, and amidst the complicated 
cuties of many responsible offices, he was uniformly an hon- 
est man in the sterling import of the name. He deserved 
and engaged universal confidence and esteem ; the purity of 
his motives was never suspected—-No man was a more sin- 
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cere, warm, and steady friend; &nd those who were best: 
acquainted with him most deeply lament his death, Asa 
husband he was ever affectionate and indulgent, and though 
he had no children of his own, he was a father to the father- 
less and those who have none to help them. His house was 
the residence of undissembled hospitality, and his heart the 
home of humane and generous feelings. He was-a public 
professor of that benign religion, whose precepts guided him 
through life, and whose consolation supported him in the 
hour of his departure. In his profession he was a faithful 
and zealous advocate, a safe and judicious counsellor—He 
had sustained successively the office of member of our legis- 
lature—member of congress, chief justice of the court of 
common pleas and judge of probate for the county of Lin- 
coln, and attorney of the United States for the district of 
Maine ; the two last offices he filled with honor at his de- 
cease. 

In Boston, Mrs. Joanna T1iLpEN, widow of the late deacon 
David Tilden, aged 72 years. Mrs. Tilden, during a long 
life, has constantly and invariably fulfilled all the duties in- 
cumbent on her sex. She was more than filty years the af- 
fectionate, obedient wife of a grateful and indulgent husband; 
sensible of her worth, he valued her as he ought, and mutual 
love and endearments smoothed the rugged path of life be- 
fore them. Mother of a numerous family, she was to her 
children the tender friend, the pious guide, the fond and af- 
fectionate parent, the exemplary pattern of every christian 
and social virtue. But her usefulness and “her labors of 
love” have not been confined to her own family—they have 
embraced a wide circle; and although beloved and almost 
adored as a parent, an extensive range of acquaintance and 
neighbors now almost equally mourn her loss. Her large 
benevolence sought out and soothed the afilicted, helped the 
reedy, and relieved the distressed. Her bounty fed the hun- 
gry, and clothed the naked; her kindness and compassion 
visited the sick, and her experience, gained in these previous 
offices of charity, enabled her frequently to give them relief; 
and when human aid has ceased to be effectual, her gentle 
hand has smoothed the pillow of death, and her devout mind 
poured the balm of christian consolation into the bosons of 
the departing spirit. If virtue ennobles a character, she was 
a most honorable ; if christian picty sanctifies it, we should 
revere her as a most holy woman. 

Joun P. Cuark, Esq. late cashier of the State Bank. 
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